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The necessity for devoting so much space to notices of the several Exhibitions, that of the Royal a especially, has compelled 
Part wi 


us to the continuation of the series of visits to ‘‘ The Stately Homes of England.” The next contain Mount Edgeumbe 
and Co seats, in Cornwall, of the Earl of Mount Edgeumbe, and the two subsequent Parts, to Alnwick, the Castle of his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland. 


We find it desirable to state that although the Axt-Jourwat consists of Tuarerr Awwvat Vorumes, of these Volumes a distinet series 
has been issued several times during the period that has passed since 1839, when the work was first published. New may, 
therefore, obtain a Series, without considering it necessary to procure the whole Work ; or, indeed, may begin with the present year, when s 
new Scries may be said to have commenced. 

Tux Axt-Jovnwat continues to be, as it has long been, the only publication in Europe by which the Arts are adequately represented; 
thst result may arise from the great outlay of capital requisite for its production ; but it cannot be presumptuous to add, that it is owing - 
also to the continual care and industry it receives from its conductors. 

Tux Axt-Jovnwat is among the earliest of the Periodical Works by which Art was brought to the aid of Literature. Tt hes conaiod! 
above 800 Engravings on Steel, and upwards of 30,000 Engravings on Wood. A large number of the most competent crities and 
authorities have communicated knowledge through its pages: every department of Art and Art-manufactare having been, as far # 
possible, represen 

Of the Wood-Engravings, the greater number—exhibiting the uctions of Manufacturers, not alone of Great Britain, but of al 
the countries of the World—have taught the valuable rmsaoag be BR perate from comparison. The Line-Engravings are from pictures 
by the principal Artists of Europe ; every British Painter and Sculptor of eminence having thus been made a Teacher. ie 

The Conductors of the Ant-Jovrwat are therefore justified in believing that Work to have not only promoted but originated = 
the improvement to which, of late years, the Teshostrial Arte hewn tees eckinesa cod te hed ealeae eneaia We - lar 
the labours of British Artists have been, of late, rewarded. Tue Ant-Journat has therefore done its part in training 
public taste which now influences, more or less, every class of the community. a 

Its Conductors, therefore, trust they may calculate, with confiden the continued support of all to whom Art is either # luxury 
or @ necessity, and that their list of Subscribers will augment, in proportion to the daily increasing interest in the many : 
treated in these their duty being to communicate intelligence concerning every topic connected with Art that can inform and 
pave or i ew “peers Ep roe ngr and the Arrisay, and rcs the general public agger ae ae 

interest in all its manifold ramifications ; to prod beautiful wing-room, one 
equally an accession to the Studio and the Workshop. Te aacinceaaies & 


Tux Intvsrnaren Cataroove of the Unrvensat Exurerrioy (Paris, 1868), bound in a Volume, may be obtained of the Publishers, 


“by order of any Bookseller in the kinglom—price One Guinea. 


Covers for Binding this Catalogue (price 30.) may also be obtained. = 
We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address, but we PAT ™ 


to anonymous comm —— 
STRAND, whore all Editorial communications ™* 








The Office of the Editor of the Anr-Jovnnat is 16, SOUTHAMPTON 
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| ) STREET, 
agg, de adidressed, Letters, &c., for the Publishers should be forwarded to 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. —— 





js Covers for the Volumes of the Anz-Jovaxat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


—_—_—_—— 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION. 
SECOND NOTICE. 





®N resuming our review 
f of last month, we have, 
# in introduction, to do 
Fen _— than a i 
judgment before pro- 
hcten yg Further ex 
rience does but coi 
the verdict from the first 
given that this is the 
tinest exhibition known 
within living memory. 
Likewise, all that has been 
said in praise of the ample 
proportions, good taste, and convenient 
arrangement of the new galleries, receives 
echo from the thousands who, beyond all 
previous precedent, have crowded the rooms 
=” to a. The success, indeed, 
surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. On the other hand, it is generally 
conceded that serious blunders and indis- 
cretions haye been committed. We need 
not reiterate facts, now but too notorious, 
such as the exclusion of an astounding 
multitude of pictures by native artists, the 
wholesale admission of works, many in- 
ferior in merit, by foreign painters, to- 
one with the old grievance that the Aca- 
emicians haye reserved the lion’s share 
for themselves. In another page we pass 
under review the opposition exhibition, 
which the ungenerous conduct of the Aca- 
demy has provoked. No wonder the out- 
siders should feel sore when they see that 
in the handsome galleries of Piccadilly, 
some of the worst pictures are by al 
Academicians ; we may further add 
out of the favoured forty, three have 
usurped space for no less than twenty-four 
portraits. Under the grievous pressure of 
this flagrant abuse, it may be well to recall 
the recommendation of certain Royal Com- 
missioners: we read in a well-known 
parliamentary report that ‘‘ according to the 
present rule, each Academician or Asso- 
ciate is entitled to exhibit eight works of 
Art as of right. In the opinion of many, 
even of those who possess this privilege, it 
is excessive. It does not seem desi 
that any artist, however eminent, should 
be sitowed ob — so large a number; 
besides vantage that would ensue 
from leaving additional’ 
of other painters, it may be presumed that 
any artist restricted to a smaller number, 
— bestow greater care and pains in 





preparation.”’ Pocentingty ies seer where 


mission proposed that the 


and Associates should lower their privi inj 
and org 


from eight to four works; 
Associates should not even exhibit four as 
& matter of right, but only on the basis of 





these magnificent galleries, and of ‘hs 
t an i 

o—— _ Per gee exhibition, jus- 

ce deman should . 
derate over blame. it were too Boon og § 
expect that the Academy should be wholly 
free from the frailties which beset public 
bodies and ‘private individuals generally. 
On the whole, the Academy throughout its 


career, extending into a second century, | i 


has done well for the Arts of our country ; 
and now the fact having become evident 
Soll ihe renin sid woe ena 
its presti power augmented, we 
aoa dalle to , a8 indeed, we ought to 
believe, that its conduct will be guided 
by a — = of duty and responsi- 
bility. exhibition, which we 
to pass under review, notwithstanding the 
errors committed, is a good au for 
the future; reforms no doubt will follow, 
indeed radical amendments dare wpe, 
be deferred; for to adopt the words of 
commissioners: ‘‘ We conceive the consti- 
tution of the Academy should rest on a 
wider, and more liberal basis, and that 
psec be made ay ory ~~ ae 
present in promotin and in aid- 
ing the development of public taste. We 
think the Royal Academy should be viewed 
as a great national institution for the pro- 
motion of Art, and that by the rules which 
it may frame, its public character and 
= should be distinctly recognised and 
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GattERY No. VI. 


This gallery, 40 feet lon, 32} feet wide, 
ist eT Oe pictorially 


a piteting suaeresee® none sae to 


is prettily, yet soberly, coloured. The door- 
ways are massive and handsome in solid 
marble, the walls are tinted in rich marone 
—a colour which, ; 
tively, inflicts, it must sete peek 
inj a ictures not strong 
Paypal 20 Fiolent treatment. We no- 
tice with pleasure that provision is made 
for evening exhibition star gee-light 
i , every means been 
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thrown up into a dado at about two feet 
six inches above the ground, at which 
point the hanging begins. We are glad to 
observe tha 2 ey le 
lege as to “the line” of vastly 
less advantage under present arran ts, 
which secure to every picture a fairly good 
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ts ; broken monotone pervades 
am me ‘ia. and colour: the treat- 
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eee: ah meee especially in 
these times almost as an 
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large and important as ‘St. 
come Yat wore wo sural prepared 
find this artist desirous of 
by peckaiiy wikk ikem, emulation of 
Ww. this noble picture has evidently 
been or ag Seo ree 
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iticism tones are red and hot. | things if he would but conquer his defects. 
Titian Saas heap mitigated their warmth | A Parisian, G. REGAMEY, sends us * Sur le 
and varied their monotony by deep blues | terrain conquis: sentinelle de Tirailleurs 
and cool middle tints. Furthermore the —. 333) : ] 
drawing and modelling want firmness and uality, and a cold petrified 
force. Nevertheless, the picture taken | other picture worthy of note, but rather 
altogether must be reckoned a success ; | waegeal, is ‘The Prisoners’ (343), by B. 
and i 


y commendable is it as an | RIVIERE. One of these two risoners, & 
attempt to revive the grand old manner of | faithful dog, is very admirable for the 
the Italian school as exalted by the hands of | expression of sympathy and pity he be- 
the masters. Before we quit sacred | stows upon his master; the ead is well 
Art secular, we may direct attention | studied, and capitally painted; the artist 
to a work by Mr. Armrracz, A.R.A., | has also succeeded in getting into his 
scarcely his most successful, ‘ Christ calling | picture an unusual amount of light. 
the A es James and John, the sons of | Among other artists who have risen to the 
Ze ’ (365). Some of the figures have | importance of the occasion presented by 
scarcely the elevation above common | the new building, we have the pleasure of 
nature which we have been accustomed to | ranking Mrs. Ropsrnson, more especially 
look for among Apostles. The composi- | as sometimes we find fault with her con- 
tion, however, is well managed; the | tributions. ‘Our own Correspondent’ 
painter has put the scripture narrative on | (410), is painted with quiet mastery, and kept ther; 
canvas clearly and forcibly. the flesh is clear, transparent, even bril- | that of tho old Italians 

We have contrasted Mr. Elmore with | liant. French. G. Ricumonn, R.A.., 
Mr. Herbert; and no less strong is the | Several Academicians ap in this | trait of ‘ William Selwyn, 

ition between the styles—each good | room who received, in our columns, notice | Ely Cathedral’ (403): 
its kind—of Mr. Leighton and Mr. | month ago. ‘Caught Napping’ (397), | with firmness and well rounded in reli 

Millais. Thus while Mr. Leighton is thin | is oneof Mr. Horstxy’s, R.A., most happy | ‘Emily, daughter of Baron de Stern’( 
in texture, somewhat poor in colour, yet | hits: in the incidents contingent on love- J. Sant, A., is effective, the 
ideal in form, Mr. Millais is distinguished | making he is usually felicitous. A lover | pl skilfully upon canvas, and the car- 
by the loading on of pigments, by a reful- | stealing a kiss while an old lady sleeps is 
gence of harmonies supremely decorative, | quite after his taste; more directly to Art 
and by a pronounced character, much | purpose is the amount of clear daylight let | fashionable. 
more individual than generic. ‘Vanessa’ | in at the window. Mr. Horsley knows that | Portrait’ (356), by H. Bee % 
357) is after the artist's bravura manner, | at a bay-window he can have few rivals. | thoughtful; the head and poy 

elasquez never wielded a brush more | OfMr. Friru, R.A., we spokea month ago ; | studied ; the picture gains individuality and 
boldly or bravely. But to surpass Velas- | ‘Malvolio, married to the Countess in | mental a, zs this is the best work 
quez merely will not content Mr. Miz- | imagination, soliloquizes’ (391), has all | we remember to have seen by the arti 
Las, R.A.: Titian likewise must be | the merits of a clever but not too refined | 8. LAURENCE, as usual, lacks colour; 
thrown into distance. Still our English | version of the subject. Little that is new | the head of ‘ Robert Browning’ 
Academician holds his own on indepen- | can be either in praise or blame received most careful modelling 
dent footing: in the painting of flesh | of these old stagers within the Academy. | ing; the picture, however, is 
we doubt if he be surpassed by any con- | Sir Nozt Parton's ‘ Caliban’ (405) is more eee J cold, colourless, and 
temporary artist in the world; so trans-/| provocative of criticism: the picture is ved from common-place by eccen 
parent are his tissues, so clear his tones, so | clever, yet scarcely agreeable: the mon- | city, is Mr. BARWELL’s clever portrait 
much of the pulse of young life and the | ster is marvellously well turned out of | ‘Mrs. ©. R. Cockerell’ (372): the 
blush of redolent health are present beneath | hand, and, perhaps, in consequence, be- | is a thoughtful study of , but the 
the soft skin. Flesh painting is the most | comes eminently repulsive. Yet are the | composition is so awkward and one-sided 
difficult of arts ; aap since the time of | forms of the fairies floating in the air spe- | as to give the idea of the picture being & 
Reynolds no one succeeded better than | cially lovely, the lines are as music for ent cut from some work. 
Mr. Millais. Etty was apt to be over | cadence, and the details throughout have is room is not so strong as some of the 
florid, and Mr. Watts is often more near to | received conscientious care. the work | others in landscape, yet have we marked 
an old picture than to life. of this always great artist cannot be | more than twenty for commendation did 

This sixth room, as already indicated, in | classed among his best, it supplies ample | our space permit. orm a Sanat th 
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no way flags in interest. Even the pictures | evidence of that genius that places his |‘A pause in the Storm at Sunset’ 
we may not be able absolutely to extol, | name among the highest of all the schools. | one of Vicat Cotz’s most brilliant 
have characteristics which it is impossible | There are other pictures in the gallery | Fire is in the sunset sky, and shadow on 
to without consideration. Here we | which deserve more lengthy consideration | the twilight earth ; the one plays into, and 
find Mr. Tuonnurn’s best work, ‘Country | than we can conveniently bestow : mingles with, the other. array of 
Life’ (380): the picture has an air of ideal | cially worthy of note are the aie outs is grand and scenic, and the sue- 
unreality, an amateurish generalisation, | tions of Mr. F. W. W. Topham and Mr. i 
which is by no means unpleasing. Like | H. B. Roberts. But ere we speak of these picture 
is due to Mr. Lucy's ‘Noontide | works, let us pause fora moment before the is one of the Titianesque an othe 
(344)’: the artist romances with his | anomalous and medieval creations of Mr. | like landscapes of J. Luxwett, Sen., artist 
he dreams softly in idea; but the | Donaldson and Mr. Armstrong. ‘ Vespers’ | Lost Sheep’ (400). The venerable 
execution is scarcely equal to the concep- | (376), by the former is, as , sedulous of | sticks to his magnificent mannerism. 
~ Also, ua coo ry att ie eclour end negligent of form; the execution i Sener. ag ak, -y maing 
y » may b oned ‘ 6 | is ing. ‘ Haytime’ (375), by T. ARM- | an in execution, 18 . 
Fire—Terracina ’ (381), by R. Lenmany, | srrona, 7 an eccentric cabo Vinich we | his pictures are the coveted of all connols 
who has never A mage so well as in the | may by turns admire and wonder at. When | seurs. ‘Through the me toaaily 
t year; ‘The Little Puritan’ — | where did these long and lanky wo- | T. G. LmvNELL, 18 after the 
409), by Mr. T. Goopatt, who shows | men live? why did nature make them so | style. We have marked for commends 
great promise ; also we have marked for | defiant in an ity and ugliness? The | tion a brilliant effect in sun 
So. , Reminiscence’ {se2° by | colour is and washed out. Never- | ‘ Thunder-Storm passing over the 
o Banks. ‘Towing Home’ (382), by | theless, the picture exerts on the mind a | Hi ‘ - , Also 
- TELD, is a subject well composed ; | spell; the artist manifestly is endowed 
execution, however, is not quite satis- | with no ordinary talent. We next pass to 
. ‘Sisters of Ch teaching | a wholly different work, ‘ Relics of Pompeii’ 
(398), by F. W. W. Torna, the son, if 
: | we mistake not, of the well-known water- 
colour painter. We have on former occa- | and 
pression oo ggg te oy) seo, dake ae 
7 . 
human countenance ; his weakness sag is this Began Se pra he of 
} ur; it may be objected also that | Pompeii. Perhaps the work lacks firmness : 
his execution is laboured and too smooth | the execution is rather flimsy. Yet the 


This artist might do great | style altogether is brilliant and popular. 
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’ Anzio (352), is conventional and coarse. 
ere ee aaa F. W. MEYER, when 
‘On the Meuse’ (351), falls into the routine 
of.a broad impressive shadow. It is « 
relief to turn to our native artists. O. E. 
Jonson has painted ‘ Harvest-Time’ (370), 
in a large, bold, and brilliant manner, 
more forcible than delicate or detailed. 
For just opposite merits may be extolled a 
lovely study of sky and water, ‘ Lookin 
Eastward at Sunset’ {900), by G. 
Herc. Also worthy of praise are care- 
fal studies by W. Luker, R. Collinson, and 
W. H. Hopkins. A so-called ‘Study from 
Nature’ (331), by G. Mason, A., has 
little of student work; the manner is 
almost too ultra to be tolerated. 


and essentially national painters, Stanfield 
and Roberts, have left followers so few. 
However, we gladly recognise in the 
by G. C. StaNFIELD, of ‘ The Old Bridge at 
Angers’ (361), much in common with the 
father’s style. The subject is eminentl 
icturesque, and the detail is careful. ‘ef 
ft is a work of undoubted merit, exhibiting 
ae skill as well as close study of nature. 
treet-architecture and interiors are treated 
cleverly by W. Callow, T. Allom, and W. 
Maclaren. ‘Still Life’ (347), by W. 
Hveues, is not far from the excellence of 
Ostade or Dow: and ‘Summer’ (387) has 
the brilliance and beauty we have long 
been accustomed to look for in flowers from 
Miss Murrre. ‘An Unwelcome Visitor’ 
(354), by R. AnspELL, A., is an effective 
composition, wherein the actors are " 
lambs, and a fox, as ‘“‘ visitor.” 

inter has seldom been in greater strength. 
We must not forget to notice a charming 
composition of figures and a ‘The 
Nursling Donkey’ (337), by A. HucHss 
The artist has changed, and at the same 
time, improved hismanner. Rustic subjects 
are likely to bring vigour to his style: his 
handling seems now to seek the sketchiness 
of certain Continental schools; we need 
not add that deep rich harmonies are never 
likely to forsake his palette. 

Ocean in storm or calm, is for British 
artists, as for British seamen, an ele- 
ment most congenial. We would, how- 
ever, call in question the right by which 
RB. B. Beechey asserts dominion. He tries 
to gain fictitious interest for a poor picture, 
inky in colour, by quoting scripture: ‘ The 
Sea is His and He made it’ (392). Tocon- 
nect such words with such a work is irre- 
verent ; it is certain that this sea could be 
made by none but Mr. Beechey. 
Weather after a Gale’ (328), is after H. 
Moore's habitual manner—sketchy, loaded 
incolour, andluminous. But the grandest 
study of sea in the Academy, ‘ Caught = 
the Tide’ (332), has been furnished by J. 
0. Hoox, R.A. The incident is happy, 


coast, clinging together in fear, espy a sail 
which they a for deliverance. The 
ving, swelling waves are rising apace. 
dis this passage of deep blue ocean for 
power and movement, delicious, moreover, 
in colour. The execution is free-handed, 
large, and suggestive; the waves are 
Wondrous for light, shade, colour, trans- 
parency on eqn yy wholly unconven- 
= 4 amoplici 
nature herself. ane ee 


GattEry No. VIL 
This room is of like dimensions, con- 


It is not a little strange that two great | by 


‘ Bright | i 


children caught by the tide on a rock-bound | i 





struction, and decoration, as the last. The 
otal number of pictures it contains is 
panty five 5. of these ten are contributed | 
by Academicians, eight by Associates, | 
and sixty-seven by outsiders, British and 








a central position: ‘Aurora in 

— ts from the mountains on their 
= 2 Rome,’ W. Luovwetz (461), 
‘ Old Gate’ by F. WALKER, and 


romance and the naturalism, which are 

80 strangely blended in certain new 

of the glish school; to these 

eee oe eee ee 

sway of Continental > po together wi 
to intensi 


a sustained rhapsody of colour. It is by 
such rare qualities that W. Luyne.1’s 
‘ Aurora in ma’ has gai i 
gallery a co g position ; pic- 
ture is a crowning triumph for a family 
that has cast much lustre on our native 


landscape school; the contributions from 


. | the other members of the house are scarcely 


worthy of its renown. Mr. F. WALKER is 
once more anomalous and defiant. ‘The 
Old Gate’ criticism ; in compo- 
sition the picture to pieces ; 

and especially at the centre, it lacks con- 
centration ; inter’s habit of throwing 
off a subject in ce of all laws of sym- 


and order, becomes fatal upon a 
scale thus large. It may be further ob- 


; of 
intensity, purest tones and most delicious 
qualities are in ; and so searching 


is the composition which by aid 
harmony of colour, and tenderness i 


sentiment, and to | from the 
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must afford, however, further 
Leicuton, R.A. ‘Daedalus and 
469) is, in manner, wholly a 
Jerome,’ before menti i 
is the only picture in the exhibition 
ae le rened to a Greek cameo; i 
is almost more i 
tral tho atine harp cu asl, 
the surface i amooth as a highy- i 
Ltle far yet pictures ofthis Footie thought 
: - J 
classic beauty, and ideal treatment, are but 
too rare in our English school. The classic 
style affected Mags Moors tin ‘A 
Quartet—e Painter’s Tribute to the Art of 
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gna he enter, Zed | 


f the simplicity and the tru 
re neligiva of t heart, there is here sign 
of little save pretence and affectation. 
will not name the painter because it = 
be hoped that he will repent of his evil, 
find an honest vocation in some 
h walk of Art. ; 

artists who affect medisval styles, 
Mr. Donatpson is again the most thorough- 


ing. ‘Music during a Banquet’ (471) 
F mslelions in pet and what may be 
re ing and mystery. Thi 
su ive of meaning and mystery. 8 
wal toveh hung almost beyond range 
of appreciation, strikes us as the artist's 
best achievement. Mr. Boventon’s ‘March 
of Miles Standish’ (493), if somewhat pecu- 
liar, is of great excellence and abounding 
in character. It is what so few works in 
the exhibition are—original; original in 
subject and in treatment. The picture 
cannot fail to arrest attention. ‘At Needle- 
work in the Garden’ (501), by Miss WELLs, 
has more Art-merit than power of at- 
traction: the colour is unpleasing both in 
its quality and in its relative gradations. 
Mr. Fyre is very favourably seen in 
‘The Wood-Merchant’ (7) and ‘ A Girl 
of the Period’ (474): the artist is con- 

icuous for texture and the management 

ight and colour. ‘The Old Clock on 
a tairs’ (ee), by J. K. enor 

i us into special treatment o 
Meck, white, and ounlight, which charec- 
terize alike the’old and the modern school 
of Holland. The next picture in the cata- 
logue, ‘ Detained ’ (467), by A. E. Emstre, 
is more effective in contrasts than actually 
= in execution and Art-quality. In 

same neighbourhood we come upon 
* Little Miagivings’ (462), by G. E. Hicks ; 
® vigorous showy work, capital in the 
painting of drapery. Another clever pic- 
ture, ‘ Puzzle’ (425), by E. Eaczs, 
is injured through over much sparkle in 
the high lights; the colour wants repose, 
and quiet grey. 

The pictures of genre, some of which we 
have noticed above, whether after the small 
Dutch school or of more pretence in size 
and subject, constitute a leading feature in 
this gallery. Of some import and signifi- 
cance is ‘ icus seeing himself bur- 
lesqued by Strolling Players’ (427). Yet 
has Mr. Parren made his picture crowded 
and confused: the composition wants 
massing and arrangement in lines; there 
is need of subordination in the colours and 
ee in light _ shade. But the 
work, though tible of improvement, 
is very clever. ‘Andtaer om ition, which 
aims at popularity, is ‘A Summer Even- 
ing at wherry Hill’ (433). Mrs. 
RoBINson here again proves her power: 
the colour is rich, composition symme- 
tric toa fault. Mr. Baxrer can scarcel 
change his style 4 he may vary his 
subject : * Peasant Girls of Chioggia, near 
Venice’ (468), are waxy, smooth, refined. 
J. B. Burcgss, w we may expect 
any year a work which shall win him a 
place within the Academy, is at his best in 
& composition capital for character and for 
execution, ‘The Trou bles in the Church’ 
( » The old priest is a fine study in 
oe hands, attitude. The accessories 
about the sacristy, which make up the 
subject, are worked up into strong realism. 
Altogether there are now few, if any, better 

tatives of the school of the late 
John Phillip. A. Lupovict repeats him- 
self as ® man of one idea. ‘ Attack—a de- 
feat’ (497), boys with besoms making a 
street row, provokes a laugh, even though 
we have laughed before over the same scene 


We |i 


in form is at any rate |i 





. 


but the execution may be 
and smoothness. Much to 
a charming little scene ‘ Baby’s 
(484), by F. D. Harpy: this picture is for 
simplicity of sentiment, and for quality 
and touch, quite equal to the ordinary 
works by Frére. Perhaps, however, the 
cleverest genre picture in this gallery, if not 
in the whole Academy, is ‘The Fight’ 
(472), by J. Morncan—a scene of school- 
boy quarrel and tussel, which has made 
itself a favourite among all exhibition- 
rs. The characters are varied not only 
in form but in a and —_— and the 
inting is extremely good. picture 
agree of Webster. 

The portraits in this room are below the 
average in number and merit; yet have 
we marked as worthy of note some five, 
severally painted by J. P. Knight, R.A., 
R. H n, R.S.A., W. M. Tweedie, J. R. 
Swinton, C. A. Duval, and A. Legros. Of 
Mr. Kyicut’s eight portraits, that of 
* Mons. Edmund re’ (437) is the best : 
this figure, with pencil and sketch-book in 
hand, is painted in a broad, quiet, simple 
manner. ‘Lady Olinton’ (486), by R. 
HerpMan, R.S.A., is eminently effective : 
the — areas ‘yo rs do, the —— is 
easy and graceful, re is 
in the ER ‘William Aitchison, 

(446), by W. M. Tweepr, is careful 


in the figure as well as in the accessories. 


b> os pe! werd — Swinton’s ‘ Portrait 
of the e ’ (447); itis muzzy, 
and wants definition’ G cone when 
he paints ‘A Portrait’ (489), naturally 
sticks to his habitual manner, with, how- 
ever, this difference and disadvan , that 
the portrait is as black as a Byzantine pic- 
ture six centuries old, and nearly as re- 


markable. 

This lery is certainly not the fa- 
voured abode of landscape—at least, when 
unpeopled by Yet here may 
be remarked ies of land, aky, water, 
more or less commendable, by 0. E. John- 
son, ©. J. Lewis, F. W. Hulme, Sir G. 
Harvey, E. Gill, T. Brooks, C. P. Knight, 
E. Edwards, OC. H. Hemy, P. R. Morris, 
and J. B. ©. Corot. ‘ ing Timber’ 
(449), by C. E. Jomnson, is a close study 
of picturesque materials: the colour has 
rich variety. ‘A Woodland Ramble’ 
(454), by C. J. Lewis, is, in its way, a 
marvel, after the artist's familiar manner: 
the details include primroses, bluebells, a 
squirrel, &c., all on the contines of a wood ; 
the pictorial a ee is sur- 
mounted adroitly. ‘ Close of Day’ 
(478), by F. W. Hume; ‘Bound for 
Melbourne’ (494), by O. P. Kniaut:; and 
‘The Song of the Sea’ (440), by E. Ep- 
WARDS, are placed too high to be appre- 
ciated: these artists have scarcely fared 
according to their merits. ‘Glen Falloch’ 
(480), by wy ene eon P.RB.S.A., is 

dly equ e figure-picture alread 
noticed by the same painter ; yet is this 
landscape broad, bold, and altogether true 
to Scotland. ‘London River’ (451), grey, 
hard, sombre, by C. N. HEemy, is after a 
manner which was once novel, but now 














dusky olive, are somew irty. 
must admit that the work is 
artistic in balance of compositi 
portionment of light and shade, 
vading unison of tone. M. 
France a great repute; he is more 
than many of the foreigners who this year 
have invaded the Academy. A man of 
genius, — = wes to and 
even to Nature herself, is worthy 
of attention. . 


GaLLery No. VIII.—Warer-Corovg 
DRawWInas, 

This gallery, though 
contents, is constructively 
all that can be desired. Its measurement 
is 43 feet by 26 feet; in colour the walls 
are distin from those of other rooms 
for the han 
tone of 
delicate 
the building. 
On the whole, however, the expectations 
raised in consequence of the measures taken 


laced Se Academy in favour of the Art of 
a 


ter-colour Painting, are not realised. 
The number of drawings hung is 178 
against 306 in the Old Water-colour So- 
cle , 277 in the new, and 721 in the Dudley 
. As to quality, the average in the 
Academy is below the average merit, 
any rate of the Old Water-colour. 
following analysis will indicate whence the 
contributors have come, and what artists 
in other societies are eager to try their 
fortunes within ate 
exhibitors in Gall 
demicians ; viz., G. Jones, E. i 
ve, J. R. Herbert, J. E. ; 
P. H. Calderon: three Associates ; viz-, 
E. Frost, W. ©. T. Dobson, and G. 


in the possession of outsiders. 
these outsiders come? The Old Water- 
colour Gallery it is known, ‘ 

and that we think wisely, its 

from sending drawings to the . 
accordingly, out of = society oft 

only three are present ; . 
Sodeus, L. Duncan, and J. D. Watson. 
The Institute of Water-colour Painters, 
sibly not having equal power of re. 
1s represen’ 81x : 
Johnson, H. Tidey, A. pier, Tae Duf- 
field, C. Vacher, and J. Sherrin. 
from the Society of Female Artists we 
seven or more contributions. it 


the Dudley Gallery, as might 


: 
i 


jl 


ae Nast, J. O. Moore, © 
Earle, and W. F. Stocks. 
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analysis will show that the Academy, as a 
reward for their virtuous efforts, have suc- 
ceeded in getting together a varied, rather 
than choice, collection ; and thys this gal- 
lery, by ® certain unevenness, by a 


in the ian Hall. We have thought 
it might be instructive to work out these 
results at a time when the independent 
Water-colour Societies are threatened with 
absorption. Our own opinion is that the 
strongest among them have little to fear, 

i they act wisely = determi- 
nately on the defensive. © experi- 
oat made by the Academy affords bu 
one more proof that water-colour draw- 
th difficulty maintain due im- 


i can Wi 
meas in the mee of oils. The Aca- 
ny has ac erously in providing 


space for water-colour painters ; the action 
taken will be productive of good, especially 
if, under a wise toleration, the separate 
societies are able to maintain their integrity 


and independence. ; 
The artists above named as t in 
this have been 80 uently 


t before the notice of our readers, 
that individual criticism may be 
with. A few salient points, however, may 
be noted. Conspicuous —s is given 
to a powerful wing by E. M. Warp, 
R.A., ‘Monk declaring for a Free Parlia- 
ment—from the fresco in the Commons’ 
Corridor, Houses of Parliament’ (544). 
Powerful also, though not very refined, 1s 
‘The Fruit Seller’ (643), by P. A. CaALBE- 
roy, R.A.; a work in tempera upon 
canvas ; similar, as to — cg _ 
consequent quality, to wings C) 
same artist we have in past years noticed 
in the Dudley. Strong also and opaque is 
a picture of ‘ Mrs.'J. D. Watson’ (665), by 
J.D. Warson. Likewise, for mastery, 
must ae tera e rg ae Cas- 
pian ’ (572), and ‘ Flight of Lesgian 
Calvary—a eae i Benge | wig! La 
ground’ (628), severally pain vy 
well-reputed Munich artist, T. HorscHELT : 
these drawings show a trained hand, and a 
over no ordinary difficulties in- 
volved in the subjects treated. Also meri- 
torious and out of the common are contri- 
butions by A. Holiday and W. B. Scott. 
‘Ave Maria’ (519) is a cartoon for one of 
two life-size paintings on the east wall of 
All Saints’ Church, otting Hill, executed 
byMr.Horrpay. This revival is not wholly 
unworthy of its historic antecedents in Italy. 
Yet is the treatment rather too decorative ; 
indeed, we should scarcely know that this 
was meant for religious Art had not the 
— placed gold glories round the 
; and it may er be objected that 
the Madonna is full too much like a 
modern young lady, ready to meet an un- 
ex visitor with sharp repartee. W. 
B. Scorr has found for his creative talent a 
Biblical subject, which, strange to say, has 
never to our knowled treated 
before : ‘And, behold, the veil of the temple 
was rent from the top to the bottom; and 
the earth did quake, and the rocks were 
rent’ (525). The picture is of wild sub- 
nity lightning and whirlwind sweep 
through the canvas. The work is boldly 
imaginative, yet eccentric. 
AAR... , RA. bes a omg of 
Wings, @ y - illustrations, 
clever as ereel i composition and artistic 
in method. Also W. E. Frost, A.R.A., 
& capital little sketch, ‘Children at 
Lucerne’ (514), admirable for taste, and for 
® certain style in drawing and touch. 


We actoules, See fine - jie Teme 
The Gentle Ree? to00), ok i heme 


MORE. ‘Picking Peaches’ (614), by Miss H. 
i t 


few | TuornyoroFT, should not be passed withou 
admiration for 


lines and quiet 
thought. Ata the visitor will per- 
ceive that Mr. 


icture in di per on canvas—if a little 
Black, has very fine qualities in the 
shadows. There is not a more remarkable 
drawing in the room. A study made in 
the ite mountains by Mr. SrreEr 
(615), the architect, we ee upon as 
curiosity. Interest will attach to 
several drawings remarkable for detail, 


Herbert, R.A., in the East. They are in 
—— quality identical with the artist's 
-pictures. 
GattEery No. IX. 
Pr pe os age - ~ four-corner rooms, each 
w an Ss more especially, is 
to disadvan Here the iS 


brilliance, and atmosphere, made by Mr. | ugl 


yet is it unmistakably scholarly and refined. 
As a eee 3 ig we on in 
astounding con 2 enus’ (699), 
i. & Wowk. The i A. ue 
obnoxious to good ; indeed, it is too 
bjectionable 


placed 

metry of hanging is broken by 29 crayon | we have rawness, opacity, and a surface 
drawings, admitted evidently by prescrip- | as of wall, with a certain rude 
tive courtesy, rather than on ground of | defiant which is intolerable save at 


merit. We think that the 
experience of this somewhat experimental 


these drawings in the Lecture-room. 
—s —_ ering the as of = 
j , that utmost possi le 8 d 
Sr sneie de alle This pes 
size materially differ from rooms 1, 2, 4, 5, 


ful: the colouring of the walls is identical 
with that of the water-colour x 
The number of works hung is, yy ee a 
100, crayon drawings 29. Of the oil- 


Associate, while 94 are by outsiders. 
Again these numbers do not support the 
charge that the Academy seeks to esta- 
blish for itself a monoply. Of the 29 crayon 
drawings 3 are contri 
sociate; the restare exclusively the pro- 


ducts of outsiders. The is not 

"marked by anything specially distinctive 

indeed, its contents give the impression of 

being of the nature of odds and ends, and 

from the position of the two doors and the 

intrusion of the crayons, the effect is alto- 
scattered. 


fous and evdioe (700) G. F 
an , . . 
'ATTS, A. lectre at ne oct of 
m’(705), by F. Lzranron, R.A. ; 
sais ale hntan aly Ga 
ette a man ly’ 5 
Smuzon Sotomon. The last leat ould 
than in a 
we are 





‘type, the action is ‘grand, even tragic. 





year should lead in future to the p. ing of 
t is 


paintings, 5 are by Academicians, 1 by | 1 
an 


a distance. And, indeed, due distance does 
give a certain ‘‘ enchantment to the view,” 
so that at the remove of the further side of 
the room the tells out with some- 
what of the li t giving of fresco. 
a 5 oa aes a oo Renty 
supposed, be to please, Mr. Moore, it must 
be confessed, is yet far from the end desired. 








even to the full, 
Roman throat. The style is somewhat 
decorative, and ins to periods of de- 
cadence ; this is one of the 
artist’s very best efforts: it has more power 
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igo in the artist’s best work, ‘Hiding, after 
— (701): here we have intention, 
ex ion, power in hand as in colour. 
‘Faithful unto Death’ (720), by Mr. 
Hovstroy, is a touching incident, re- 
lated with power, feeling, and effect, and 
t with consummate knowledge and 

skill. Mr. Hayixar is most clever at 
pictorial tricks ; he has tried —— devices, 
and now he introduces an umbrella. Yet 
‘School’ (735) is clever, and scarcely com~- 
monplace: Mr. Hayllar in his pictures of 
children makes appeal, not to artists, but to 
parents. Another street-scene, and that, we 
are sorry to say, pathetic and lachrymose, we 
owe to Mr. H. Wats. ‘ A Jan Morn- 
ing’ (745) is full blue, purple, and white, for 
real life; but then we must remember the 
artist desires, not to be natural or prosaic, 
but intensely sentimental. Still more false 
in sentiment, not to say in Art, is the Hon. 
L. Wrxorterp’s ‘Doomed’ (750). That any 
child should thus sleep till drowned by the 
tide is almost incredible as a matter of 
fact, and in point of Art the idea is not so 
much sensational as contemptible. The 
absurd conception is in no way redeemed 
by the execution. Infinitely better in 


point of Art is ‘Mending the Stepping- 


stones’ (759), by J. Ricnanpson. This 
really is a capital picture ; the combination 
between figures and landscape is — 
felicitous. Mr. BRENNAN is, as usual, 
amazingly clever in ‘Il Tamburino’ (783): 
here we have sunshine, relative tone 
between light and shade, texture on sur- 
face, and quality in colour. This, of course, 
does not pretend to high Art, yet is it 
perfect after itskind. ‘The Visit to the Phy- 
sician’ (721), by J. CASTIGLIONE, presents 
that weak and incoherent conglomerate of 
styles found in modern Italian Art. Why 
continental mediocrity should be permitted 
to try within our Academy to retrieve its 
lost fortunes is a question we will not 
presume to solve. The eye is caught by a 
——_ = by J. Srrexine, ‘ Al- 

hirab—Water-seller of Morocco’ (772). 
This work, for character in the heads, for 
picturesque costume, and for richness of 
colour, recalls the manner of John Phillip. 
Yet one more foreigner, J. Van LzErtvs, 
inflicts on the exhibition a vapid, spurious 
compilation, called ‘ Cinderella’ (729). W. 
GaLz and W. J. Wes seem to desire to 
point a moral and teach a lesson. ‘Sick, 
and in Prison’ (751), by the former, is a 
small work of intention. ‘The East- 
ern Sheepfold’ (766), by W. J. Webb, is 
intended to symbolise Good Shepherd 
who careth for the sheep. The picture 
rises to a kind of feeble sublimity, the 
thought is noble, the execution weak. 
This artist is worthy of, and yet far from, 
success. 

E. Orre, dating like his namesake and 
relative, the respected Academician and 
lecturer, from St. Agnes, Cornwall, comes 
once more among us. His position, though 
—— is scarcely yet established. ‘On 
Politics : a Clenching Argument’ (716), is 
a —— vigorous and in intent, 
but rather rude and negligent of finish. 
‘The Penance of Dr. Johnson’ (768), by 
E. Crowe, is also vigorous, and withal 
black and crude: 


ridiculous. A. Jomnson is a painter who 
courts popularity in the garb of romantic 
rusticity; ‘Flora Macdonald’ (723) is 
clever and conventional. ‘Looking it 
Over’ ~ , by H. Kino, is perfect as an 
example of what may be called ‘‘ The Suf- 


folk Street School :” the picture is charm. 


ing and well painted. Penny WILLIAMS 
sends from his long abode in Rome a 
pleasing picture, thoroughly characteristic 
of his style, ‘An Italian Peasant Girl at 
her Devotions’ (770). This ideal t, 
like certain fi Mr. Thorburn, is 
something too good to be true : the colour 
is pinky and blue. We must not forget to 
mention, as first-rate in their way, two 
domestic interiors, hanging side by side— 
‘ Les Premiéres Legons’ (781), by J. B. J. 
Frayer, and ‘The Welcome Step,’ by G. 
G. Krsurne: the latter we have fre- 
quently mentioned as one of the rising, or 
rather risen, men in the Institute. The 
only other fi picture we have marked 
for commendation is a refined, poetic, 
lovely composition, *‘Hermia—a Mid- 
summer’s Night’s Dream’ (706), by Mrs. 
M. E. Freer. We may not omit to notice 
a small but exceedingly meritorious work 
707), ‘The Rivals,’ J. ONEY. 

The portraits which in this gallery call 
for mention are comparatively few. At 
the top of the room presides ‘ The Venera- 
ble Archdeacon Bick 
cutor of the Convocation of Canterbury’ 
734), by G. Ricumonp, R.A. The figure 
is quiet, grey, individual; the style ap- 
Pp ing the artist’s crayons, which have 
an Art-merit his oils have never attained. 
Mr. WELLS, A., we fear, is in danger of con- 
tracting the vices common to fashionable 
portrait-painters: there is something dis- 
mony garish in the showy canvas 
which contains ‘Mary and Clara, Daugh- 
ters of John Dugdale, Esq.’ (702). e 
may here take occasion to commend a very 
clever head, ‘ Diana,’ by Miss WELLS, the 
sister of the Associate: this study has 
individuality and independence ; the man- 
ner is masterly. The great composer in 
the new school, ‘ Liszt’ (771), is repre- 
sented by G. P. A. Hzaty, habited as an 
Abbé, and ing a candle; the figure is 
lank as a clockcase; the painter’s treat- 
ment is severe; of colour and of show he is 
abstemious; yet is the head grand as if 
possessed by great ideas. The picture is 
altogether remarkable. So, too, but in an 
unfavourable sense, is ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ 
(708). We had marked this picture as 
** atrocious,” when, to our surprise, we dis- 
covered that the painter was none other 
spoane, anile, eal Senpentins eh 
opaque, ¢ , and di @; yet does 
it reach force, Close by we come upon a 
portrait by another painter of whom it is 
always impossible to prophesy what he 
may do next. ‘Mrs. w’ (714), by 
F. Sanpys, is to our mind vastly superior 
to ‘ Medea ;’ this picture is no unworthy 
sequel to a portrait of Mrs. Rose, of which, 
when exhibited some years since in the 
Academy, we spoke in highest praise: it 
has the fidelity, exactitude, and detail of 
Van Eyck and Memling. As a study of 
character, for care in modelling, and even 
for flesh-painting, there are few finer 
works in the exhibition. On the advance 
made by the Hon. H. Graves we have 
already commented: ‘ Master Wallace Cock- 





the composition falls | of blues 
into disorder; the artist once more gives | is nie 
bent to his serio-comic propensities, and | style, 
succeeds in making the grand old moralist | 


rane’ (736) is painted in emulation of 
Reynolds: the subject is sketchily thrown 
out of hand ; the colour, in rich assemb 
reds, and browns, is pleasing. It 
a relief, in this revival of a past 
to get some variety on our m 
methods of portraiture. 

The landscapes are not specially remark- 
able. Yet ‘Sultry Hours’ (769), by J. T. 
LINNELL, is a grand pastoral, though 
injured, as often is the case with this 
artist, by shadows over-blue, and lights 
too yellow. ‘A Woodland Study’ (722 
has the brilliant characteristics of W. 





ersteth, D.D., Prolo- ' 





& 

(764), is admirable, and the painti 
accessories is dexterous and masterly. 
picture which comes next in the catalogue, 
‘ A Wayside Cross—Brittany’ (765), by G. 
H. BouGutoy, is also in its way inimitable, 
The colours are broken into tertiaries, after 
the manner of the French, and the quiet 
pathos and heartfelt devotion of the simple 
country-folk are worthy of Breton. 


40 feet in len and 31 feet in breadth, and 


affords good i open is Oe 4 
of these 12 ona tor Aendemisladal by 
sociates, while 79 come from outsiders. This 


series, they become a little weary, andi 
tiently hurry on: thus this room is 
scanty in visitors, while the more fayoured 
bee 
can make ery a 
cae the Council oo it into their 
heads to end with a climax of grand works. 
But just the opposite course has been 
taken : pictures crowded out elsewhere are 
brought here as a last expedient, so that 
the ‘room becomes as it were @ 
forlorn hopes. Strange works here find 
place; thus, in one page of the 
we have placed crosses against 
works, and never do we remember to 
seen in any one room so large a proportion 
of hopelessly bad portraits. 
however, is redeemed by some 
works: thus any collection 
ornament from the pictures we 
by F. Leighton, A Elmore, R. 
J. Faed, M. G. Brennan, A. H. 
Burr, M. Michael, R. Herdman, 
and V. Navlet. : 
Mr. LzrcuTon, R.A., theactive 
the year, has, with a self-denial 
given to his own pictures 
lens. There is ash one of his 
not grievously suffered, 
of the whole number ‘ alte and : 
(864) is injured most. This 
ideal Art needs to be treated : 
indeed, often after the best 
done, creations thus 
anomalous in the midst of 
wears a plain naturalistic 
‘Helios and Rhodus 


over, , : 
most ultra manifestations 
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tight of fancy which, to the matter-of- 
fact common-sense of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, may appear sae ae 
Nevertheless, we are truly ths to any 

inter who will bring us deliverance from 
Fee plain plodding prose of modern realistic 
schools. Mr. Srannore’s ‘ Rape of Pro- 
serpine’ (843) is a work which stands 
in need of much indulgence: the artist 
shows a certain lofty of nature 
and ibility, and some persons will 
hold that aiming at the supernatural, the 
painter is landed in regions sacred to 
abortion and absurdity. e colour is the 
best part of the composition, and the work 
is sustained by a certain romance and 
imagination which are kindred to the Arts 
of Tenses and Japan. ‘The Return of the 
Prodigal’ (899), by Mr. GALz, also claims 
indulgence. It is strange to see how some 


painters seem to believe that the first step | by 


to religious Art must be taken by a de- 
liberate departure from nature. Mr. Gale’s 

i , however, is praiseworthy; the 
intention is good ; and there are few works 
which imply more careful consideration 
or a greater amount of untiring toil. 

There is scarcely a more —— picture 
in the Academy than J. Faxp’s ‘John 
Anderson my Jo’ (824). People, as they 
stand around this humble scene of do- 
mestic felicity, hardly know which most to 
admire, the good old couple seated by the 
fire, or the tea-pot and tea-cups standing 
on the table. We have heard the preference 
given to the latter; but really, on every 
ground, this cottage story merits the ad- 
— we sean It is carefully - 
evenly pain ughout, and possesses 
best qualities we are accustomed to look for 
in the Scotch national school of Wilkie. 
Like commendation cannot be extended to 
& common, coarse, and apparently Scandi- 
eee, ‘Auction of Effects in a 
Baronial Hall in Sweden’ (831), by T. W. 
Wattanper. Another picture, ‘Grace 
before Dinner’ (841), by M. Micwazt, 
an artist who dates from Berlin, has quali- 
ties in common with the Faed school. 
The sentiment is simple and honest, the 
expression deep and heartfelt. Somewhat 

jus treatments are adopted by the 
two Scotch brothers, A. H. Burrand J. 
Burr. Yet is the ‘Escape of Queen 
Henrietta’ (854), by the former, anomalous, 
as if the Dutch and Scotch schools had in 
some unaccountable way got mixed up 
with high Art, cudedushsntaheharel the 
xe melodrama. Thus this picture is 
& species of spasmodic genre, and conse- 
quently neither the subject nor style holds 
together accordantly. Queen Henrietta, 
seeking refuge in a hut, conceals herself in 
some straw. The Queen constitutes the 
high Art part of the picture: then in the 
further extremity of the hut lurk some 
suspicious rustics; and they form, of course, 
the low Art of the composition. In the ex- 
ecution there is the same discrepancy. It 
would almost appear as if Mr. A. H. BuRR 
Were contemplating the transition made 
ilkie from genre to history, but he 
take warning from the mistake committed 
By nit great. predecessor. The other Mr. 
Burr, in ‘The Intercepted Letter’ (875), 
is in like danger of mistaking his vocation. 
In the sublime indignation depicted in 
the countenance of the young woman 
seated in a rush-bottom chair, the artist 
tells us that he also is fired by ambition to 
tread in the lofty walks of high Art. Yet, 
undoubtedly, the best parts of the picture 
sre the wrinkled faces of the rustic old 





and old woman. In such uni i- 


4 


Lehmann gains much 

new ies; he obtains ny 
space for seven works; even Mr. VY. 
who may bave found favour, is not allowed 
more than six; and, perhaps, now, for the 
first time in England, M. has an 
opportunity of gaining for his talents high 
pa gern ; inly a@ most refined 
and artistic picture ( 2) has he painted 
in response to the lines of Miss Landon— 

Tanaeatthnmean aes 


So ht at first—so dark at last! 
it was love's history.” 


5 


ji 


and ‘ Pitiless’ (856), by J. MorGan, are 
severally to be commended. The outer 
doorway is furnished with two pictures 
which close the catal of oils, ‘Home 
again’ (911), by W. Ovrzss, and ‘The 
Restoration—the Tables turned’ (912), by 
G. E. Hicks. In the last , set of way 
ringers are pulling ropes and rin ' 
ib Gale elt Seteoen that dite ue 
and of the public-house. The painter has 
reached so high a pitch of cleverness that 
to suggest that more study or sobriety 
might improve his Art would evidently be 
deemed mere impertinence. The other 
oo above named, ‘Home again,’ by 


. Ouless, is in all a contrast. 
Genius it detetis. pagel ps 4 he will 


that somewhat mawkish sentiment which 
finds its sphere by the comfortable fireside 
and the domestic hearthrug. The painter 
may be commended for care in execution 
ye cape mar 
gallery contains some por- 
traits, others incrediblyibad. A. can 
R.A., in ‘John Simon, F.RB.S.’ (879), gains 
more than common style and colour; we 
easily perceive that he descends to por- 
traiture from a higher » N. Mac- 
BETH is better in form in colour in 
the ‘Portrait of the Rey. John Bruce’ 
(908). L. Dicknyson turns out . =. 
picture in‘‘ The Hon. W. E. Frere’ 
827). E. ArmrraaE, A., makes a literal 
transcript and masterly study of a face in 
‘ Portrait’ (868). H. WEIGALL is unequal ; 
as usual, he is more happy in dealing with 
a lady than with a gen ; ‘Mrs. Wid- 
drington’ (857) is refined and delicate: 
on the other hand, ‘ Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., 
and Son’ (839), and the Archbishop of 
York’ (883), are absolute failures. R. 
Herpman, B.8.A., must have great confi- 
dence in his powers to venture on the 
exhibition of a work so slashing and sketchy 
as ‘A Portrait’ (884). Yet is the treat- 
y artistic, the touch masterly 
for intention and fling, the colour brilliant 
ey lant eps pee “4 , 
The room has a fair proportion 
and poetic studies from nature. Srxst 
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Academy to hang, and which no public 
will care to look at. Hen Go wai pat 
these architectural drawings are as poor 
in execution asin idea: as to the disposi- 
tion of light,-shade, and colour, the intent 
would seem to be, to gain a show which 

com- 


which we fear will prejudice materially 
architectural of one of our chief 
thoro it do not injure the good 


- x’ (972). We aoe Sey 
wings conspicuous 

talent several designs ecclesiastical Gothic 
i A.R.A. These 
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ings is fairly numerous and good. There 
an nanan of the etching Art—brilliant, 
dashing, delicate, or detailed, as the case 
may So—cnoteibated by A. Legros, F. 
Seymour Haden, E. Edwards, and J. P. 
Heseltine. In wood-engraving there are 
clever, and sometimes eccentric, works, 
after the modern scratchy method, by 
Dalziel Brothers, and J. Swain. The line- 
engravings are limited to those prepared 
for the Art-Journal. We should have 
been sorry to without admiration a 
brilliant enamel (1140), after a well-known 
picture of Mulready, executed by G. Gray. 
R. LeuMann contributes some remark- 
able sketches, the portraits of ‘ Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe,’ ‘F. Watts, Esq., B.A.,’ 
* Meyerbeer,’ ‘ Sir David Brewster,’ ‘ Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning,’ ‘ Charles 
Reade,’ and ‘Lothrop Motley’ nae 
ar Daregag) ana ey wagdiety-degec much 
i Along the dais are the only con- 
tributions by f. Goopatt, R.A., to this 
s Academy, fifty ‘‘ Sketches made in 
Vere during the years 1858—1859.” The 
public has been already made acquainted 
with some of these scenes by the artist’s 
finished pictures, but in some respects we 
prefer the sketches to the more dressy and 
more highly-finished elaborations in oil. 
We feel that these sketches are not refined 
away, but vigorous, living, and fresh from 
nature; they are rapid and certain in 
seizing on character ; are resolute in 
pronouncing outlines and angles; they are 
recise and conscientious in the jotting 
wn of detail. Many of our artists have 
made themselves famous by the Art-spoils 
they have brought home from the vast 
ekelching oun of the East. We may re- 
call the sketches made in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Asia Minor by Miiller, , Lewis, 
, and now come these fifty studies by 
. Each of these painters differs 
from the others; each is strong in his 
distinctive way ; and among his brethren 
Mr. Goodall holds a fairly good position. 


ScuLPpruRe. 


_ The Academy at length has done ample 
ustice to sculptors, and they, on their side, 

ve returned the favour by materially 
ayo oe | to the pleasing ap ce of 
the new building e approach the limit 
of our space, and must compress this 
division ou. 

Poetic and fancy subjects are this year 
abundant : ‘a nee who may have sod 
blessed or burdened for some period with 
fine ideas, compe henge oes that now the 
time had come w their genius would 
receive recognition. Certainly creative 
talents have been put to unusual strain ard 
tension, though sometimes but to give 
illustration to the fable of the mountain and 
the mouse. We have, however, no inclina- 
tion to slightingly of efforts so credit- 
able as made by C. F. Fuzer in his 
subtle and lovely figure of ‘ Jael’ (1190). 
Steathily does the figure creep along 
fenlend in hand, nervously sensitive is the 

gure in its and movement, the mouth 

uivers ; the hands, feet, are n- 
sive to intention. The treatment shows 
the influence of residence in the Tuscan 
Athens ; the style for beauty, soft deli 
in detail, and a certain i and romantic 
sentiment is directly that of the modern 
Italian school. ‘Jael’ has a right to rank 
among the best creations in our modern 


sculptors are ambitious of d, 
heroic ? ber thus nothing short of Phi- 
dias or Angelo is likely to content 
H. 8. Lerrommp. ‘Head and Torso for 


a figure of Andromeda’ (1230), like pre- 








vious works by this artist, is not without 
nobility ; effort is made to gain force 
decisive opposition of light and shade, 
whereof the want makes much of our 
sculpture flat and weak. It is a pity that 
an artist so highly gifted as Mr. Leifchild 
cannot be content with simplicity: his 
search for a grand style seems always to 
conduct him inte mannerism. A more 
favourable example of the good to be 
gained by the study of the great historic 
examples is found in a ny 
‘The Youthful Hannibal strangli 
Eagle’ (1208), by P. D’Errnay. B 
SrePHENS exhibits a capital composition, 
‘Saved from the Wreck’ (1227): though 
some parts may have been suggested, yet 
the group is essentially independent and 
original. The lines of composition are 
complex, yet the difficulties involved have 
been well surmounted: from each point of 
view the group masses and holds compactly 
together both for balance and variety. 
Among other works by J. Apams-AcTon 
ially be mentioned ‘ Orestes and 
Sy This group has much of 
classic bronzes, the muscles 
are marked emphatically, the knees and 
articulations generally are modelled with 
knowl of anatomical structure. 
‘Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
isis), br the Order of the Star of India’ 


Py 
ylades’ 
the 


1218), by H. WeExes, R.A., is a work all 
oyal subjects would wish to think well of. 
The sculptor has evidently been at much 
pains, and the work is at once careful and 
commonplace. Impartial criticism re- 
quires that we should pass like judgment 
on busts of ‘The Prince of Wales’ (1217) 
and of ‘ The Princess of Wales’ (1219), by 
G. E. Ewe. Miss Durant’s marble 
medallion of ‘ The Prince of Wales (1143) 
needs no comment; the style is ,already 
sufficiently well known by previous works 
of a like kind. H.R.H. Ftneeas Louise 
has favoured the Academy with a bust of 
‘Her Majesty the Queen’ (1142). It is 
a and substantial work, and an 
excellent and agreeable likeness. The 
President of the Royal Academy, at the 
annual dinner, pronounced on the bust a 
eulogy as follows :—‘‘It is a work full of 
truth and genius. Art without truth or 
truth without Artis of small value; but 
the Princess has produced a likeness of our 
beloved Queen, in which truth is happily 
combined with Art and taste.” 

_A prominent ition is naturally as- 
signed to the ‘Small sketch model in 
plaster of the colossal up of America 
in the course of execution in marble for 
the National Memorial to the Prince Con- 
—* me phos 9 (1194), Ke me se 
This group erica co , 
intentionally, with the yore om 4 wee 1 of 
sculpture: we have seen many such works 
in the studios of American sculptors in 
Rome. But Mr. Bell’s model promises 
fairly well ; the lines are pleasantly varied, 
and yet the composition is balanced and 
compact. We should have liked to see 


. ted , 
Jun., for the Hull Town 

tude, which is ive, may 
have been copied or adapted, but 
has been brought together in acti 
intention into a consisten 
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volving scpoctall and hye t, 
po. y with @ pu 

joundly ignorant of the Art of 
its highest and most abstract 
tions. ‘Imogen entering the Cave’ (1210 


still more of the works designed for the | of 


memorial, which bids fair to make an era in 
the history of our English school. But, as 
yet, we have not met with much above the 


cacy | ordinary standard of merit. Among monu- 


mental works are conspicuous two recum- 
bent figures by H. Weexes, R.A.,and E. B. 
STEPHENS, A.R.A. By the former is ‘A 
figure of the late bishop of Canter- 
jae (1192), to be placed in Canterbury 

edral. In point of Art it will take a 
very respectable position with stone effigies 
he - oe been ; rive better is the 

umental figurein marble of Elizabeth, 
Countess of Devon ’ (1206), executed by Mr. 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.— Parr VII. FLORENCE, THE UFFIZJ GALLERY. 


JACOPO PALMA. 
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a chancellor of the Florentine Republic, and eminent as a literary | 


- but the artist was left at liberty as to the mode of treat- 
mesh, on ten compartments are represented some of the more 
prominent events narrated in the Old Testament. ‘In 
these reliefs,” says Ghiberti, ‘I strove to imitate Nature to the 
utmost, and by ater ting her methods of work to see how 
nearly I could approach her. I sought to understand how forms 
strike upon the eye, and how the theoretic part of sculptural and 
pictorial art should be . Working with the utmost dili- 
gence and care, I introduced into somo of my compositions as 
many as @ hundred figures, which I modelled upon different 
planes, so that those nearest the eye might appear larger, and 
those more sagged —e in — Fos Agere of these 
many figures, e use of perspective, ; 
Perkins, “he Bomedin in some of his ar mapa 4 as many as 

e 


four successive actions; as, for instance, in most beautiful of 
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CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN. 
( Botticelli.) 


in the extraordinary character of the gates themselves, ranking, 
as they do, among the art-glories of Florence, we return to the 
consideration of the pictures in the Uffizj galleries. Two pictures 
by the old Florentine painter, Andreas, or Sandro, Botticelli 
(1469—1517), are remarkable as helping to inaugurate the regene- 
ration of Florentine Art, and preparing the way for that exalted 
style which culminated so soon after in the works of Raffaelle. 
One of these, a circular picture, is called ‘ The Virgin with the 
Pomegranate,’ from her holding one of this fruit in her left hand, 
with which the infant Jesus, who lies in her lap, is playing. 
Around them are gathered numerous female figures, whose atti- 
tudes are significant of wonder and adoration: the heads of 
several of these figures are intelligent and beautiful ; that of the 
Virgin is less so, and the drawing of the figure itself and also of 
the child is in many parts defective, and the group is altogether 
lacking in elegance of form, though the artist evidently strived to 





attain that quality. Far superior in every way is Botticelli’s other 
icture, TE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN,’ which forms one @ 

illustrations: this is a really beautiful composition, rich int 

rials, which are displayed even to redundancy of os 
Kugler has well pointed out this peculiarity of style—not 
uncommon one with this artist—in his notice 0 this very 
‘All the impetuosity and energy of action,” he writes, 
are chagevatie. in the historical works of Fra Filippo 
celli’s master—‘‘ were transferred to the, pe united 
peculiar and fanciful mode of conception, an endeavour 

vate his subject above the common. In some cases 

nently successful, potedeny in a round in 

of the Uffizj, at Florence, representing & 

angels. This picture, i 7 as rega 

interesting; the Madonna is the beautiful 

female heads repeated in almost all similar 
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ter.” The religious impression which the subject might tend | to produce is destroyed by the strangeness of the Virgin’s action : 


EASTERN GATE OF THE BAPTISTRY OF SAN GIOVANNI. 
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hand, and is dipping it into [sacred Art and its delecte of drawing—notion the Vi 


volume before her: it is di to | for exa is a very 
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THE HOLY FAMILY. 


( Sogiani. ) 

looked closely at the pictures of Fra Bartolommeo; in other | a colourist, he is liv vat 
words, he adopted the style sometimes of each of the true great pure and n , 

igious painters of the epoch, and occasional] appears to have picture in the Gallery of 

ined the two; for he was never sufficiently independent to generally called, or, more 

follow out his own Art-convictions, if he really possessed any. infant Jesus, and the infant 
And yet there is a peculiar charm in his works; his Madonnas figures are well arranged, and 
are refined in expression, and often lovely in features; and his | in the treatment. 
ideal portraits of holy children are sweet and truly infantile. As | 
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tained to this day. All the sovereigns of | princes and nobles, following the example of Isabella, wife of Louis TX., surnamed St. Louis, 
France whose names are associated prominently | their sovereigns, have made choice of the loca- there remain only two towers, which have been 
with the arts of peace, have contributed to | lity for their suburban residences. Of the | restored, and some ruins now standing in a 
embellish this famous place of resort; and the Abbey of Longchamps, founded in 1256 by | small lake. Francis I., after having regulated 


a ~~ 


LAKE OF SURESNES. 


the boundary of the wood, and effected many | tion of which is attributed to the painter Pri- | first decided regulations for preserving the Bois 
improvements in the plantations, erected, in | maticcio. Many of the kings of France, down | de Boulogne are due. During the great revo- 
1530, on his return from his captivity in Spain, | to the time of Louis XVI., occasionally resided | lution at the close of the last century, its adorn- 
the chéteau of the park of Madrid, the construc- | in this palace ; but it is to Louis XIV. that the | ments suffered severely, and the piace became 
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SUMMER-HOUSE ON THE ISLAND OF THE GREAT LAKE, 


to a thorough transformation ; and he instituted | of Paris, the Bois de Boulogne was one of their 
SS ny Soe ween Sties were principal encampments : as a matter of course 
to it age EP naw defeat at | it su’ severely, especially in the destruc- 
Waterloo, when the allied forces took possession | tion of many of the fine trees which constituted 
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Louis Philippe did much to restore what had been lost while adding new features of attractiveness to the locality. 
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: we | may probably recur to it again as the numbers 


> 
THE CASCADE DE LA MARE AUX BICHES. 


\) 


Here our notice of M. Alphand’s splendid | work must, for the present at least, conclude 











VIEW OF FOLLY ISLAND, ON THE SEINE, NEAR SURESXES. 
reach us. Some examples of the woodcuts that | illustrate the pages in our hands are introduced | here. They are beautiful examples of the art. 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 


A YOUNG PAINTER’S FIRST WORKS. 
M. Stone, Painter, H, Bourne, Engraver. 


Ly our somewhat recent biographical sketch 
of Mr. Stone (see 33 ante) we made 
brief mention of is picture, which was 
exhibited at, the Academy in 1862. 
The subject might! possibly be a reminis- 
cence of an incident in his own juvenile 
days, when essaying an early attempt at 
Art; but which, in tion to the costumes, 
he has thrown back a century at least—to 
the days of knee-breeches, a 
coats, and tied hair. Young Reynolds or 
Gainsborough might have for the 
** model” of the little fellow who has deco- 
rated the walls of the apartment with his 
re | ** sketches _ chalk,” the first “aug 4 
ons, perha @ genius to which in 
after years Sis woul may be called upon 
to pay ee oe the great and the noble of 
the land, and the }sautiful, 
flocking to his studio for a “sitting.” 
J nudging, however, from this pri effort, 
the boy may turn out to be of the Hogar- 
thian type, for so far as we can decipher 
his hieroglyphic lines, they would seem to 
represent a couple 7s sedan — con- 
, perhaps, a lady to a , and pre- 

colar te a footman . 


Who can tell what ideas of the sublime 
and the beautiful pass through the mind 
of an embryo ter, till he sees them 

form ression in some man- 
ner not altogether within the canons and 
legitimate iceof Art? But beside the 
sketch which stands out so prominently 
— the inal dea, , is the me nigher 
another ori esign somewhat higher 
up. To reach this altitude the “ young 
painter” must have the books we see 
on the seat of the chair; and the proba- 
bility is that he was engaged on this fresh 
subject, when hearing the footsteps of his 
ther, he dismounted from his elevated 
position, chalk in hand, and waited for the 
dénouement. 


Now it certainly is not wise to attempt 
to crush genius in the bud; but it is not 
to find it, when taking the form 

Art, developing itself prematurely on 
the walls of one’s house, whether internally 
or externally. And, by the way, we are 
somewhat at a loss to comprehend to what 
i ied into which Mr. 

i his characters, unless 

a kind of lumber-room; but then 
ct would scarcely be 

large wardrobe, one half 

contents is scattered on the floor, 
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THE FRENCH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF FINE ART. 


CoremporaNzovusLy with your Royal Academy 
Exhibition and with the opening of May, the 
great French review of works of Art com- 
menced in the Palais des Champs Elysées. 
Its ranks were amply. supplied in — direc- 
tion, and, upon the whole, it presented a fair 
front for critical scrutiny. works of all 
kinds exhibited amount to 4,230. 

One circumstance impresses itself on the 
notice of those familiar with similar dis- 
plays in this quarter, and that is, how much the 
names of old leading celebrities have passed 
away from the catalogue. On the other hand, 
many artists of opening promise, and some 
hitherto scarce known to fame, : pte — 
ward in unexpected strength, and shown a hig 
average of macit on these well-covered’ walls. 

The rampant military element seems to have 
been exhausted. A curtain has fallen upon the 
matchless horrors which signalised the pencil of 
Yvon in its closing realisms of carnage. Only 
afew modest memoranda of the gloire militaire 
make their appearance— 

“ Grim-visaged war has smoothed his wrinkled brow,” 


but two or three anecdotical and clever cabinet 
canvases are devoted to the name of the First 
oe gard to th ral f this 
ith re to the general aspect o i 
Exhibition, the aBon7 freely made, that, 
with the exception of some religious topics, no 
high or epic theme has been suggested by 
French creative genius on this occasion. Its 
great force lies in its many-styled landscapes 
and what, in the widest sense, is termed genre. 
The latter may be said to sympathise with that 
literature of the novelist with which even the best 
periodicals of the day are ever, ‘‘ without o’er- 
flowing, full.” 

When making an exception, in reference to 
religious themes, we must be daring enough to 
set all Olympus at nought, and exclude from its 
range the vast canvas of M. Bouguereau, which 

resents a conversazione in the clouds—Jupiter 
in the arm-chair. To this a conspicuous place 
of honour—with a monopoly of nearly one side 
of the saloon—has been surren » and as- 
suredly with injustice. It possesses no fine ex- 
emplification of design, but a series of groups, 
scattered over the sky, without connection, with- 
out physiognomical grandeur, and without any 
great concentrating disposition of light and 
shade, M. Bouguereau, however, proves himself 
a o——— master of academic drawing, and a 
clever colourist. These merits are not sufficient 
to win for him the place he occupies. 

On another large canvas M. Chenavard seeks 
to illustrate a mystic theme—a Divina Tra- 
gedia—the triumph of Christianity over Pa- 

ism. We may not attempt to describe, in 
etail, this crowded canvas, or to anal its 
apocalyptic purport. Suffice it to say, that its 
centre presents God the Father sustaining, in 
the heavens, the suspended form of His cruci- 
fied Son, while around the untoward fables of 
age seaery and ge. are indicated 
in can! uu ere there is much for 
—— disquintion; but here, also, are the une- 
quiv indications of a strong idiosyncrasy of 
— toiling with an awfully ing theme. 

e recollection of certain works from the 
same hand and mind in the Great Exhibition o 
1855, might have | ee us for such a mani- 
festation of M. Chenavard’s creative power. 
In this instance, a true effort at high Art has 
not been encouraged. 

According to the estimate of the jury by 
which the de yems of this exhibition have been 
weighed ij its masterpiece is ‘The 
Assumption,’ by M. Bonnat. It may be pre- 
meee o Saoe Sip eee « teibanel, bus ts 
is to follow it in this instance. From 
M. Bonnat we must expect a thoroughly mas- 


treatment of his subj but h we 
i i is vidleied into cn 





Another vast picture occupies a a col- 
lateral portion of the chief saloon. It illustrates 
that prodigious inundation of the Loire, in the 
year 1866, which, bursting through every kind 
of ood @ oie in Pe nig fing ea 
subme e of surroun valleys, 
and compelled many despairing families s 
find re on the roof-tops of their tottering 
houses. Here we have depicted a group of 
these sufferers—men, women, and children— 
when, at dawn, the crisis of their rescue by 
boats arrived. This composition, from the 
accomplished pencil of M. Leullier, is quite up 
to its subject. It tells eloquently the horrors 
of this deluge, quite as we should have antici- 
pated from the author of a former choice illus- 
tration of an early Christian persecution. The 
style of colouring, in this instance, is rather too 
scenic and sketchy, however, to entitle it to the 
first honours of position. 

Beside this large work by M. Leullier, we 
found a genuine work of high Art and fine Art, 
to which every recognition was due, viz., ‘ The 
Burial of Moses.’ This is, indeed, a noble 
pe cee poetic in the highest degree, and 
developed with the best auxiliaries of pencil 
and palette—the painter, ai. Alphonse Mon- 
challend. The poet-painter presents a scene 
of glorious wildness on the range of the Abarim 
mountains, of which Mount Nebo forms one. 
Here, between cliffse—“ like rocks that have 
been rent asunder’’—two angels bear up the 
body of the great patriarch, whose form lies 
grandly in the slumber of death ; a third angel 
in the centre, winged and aloft, seems to pre- 
side over its consignment to its mysterious 
tomb. The whole composition is sublime in its 
unity of impression and in the aspect of nature 
around. It is painted in tones at once rich, 
mellow, and refined — most happily Correg- 
giesque. We are not ised that M. Mon- 
challend has been assigned a medal of honour 
for this fine work. 

Another picture in this collection merits dis- 
tinctive notice for its genuine poetic essence. 
It comes from the easel of M. Achille Zo, and 
illustrates a passage in Lamartine’s “ Medita- 
tions,” in which the genius of Night, on its 
car, and with attendant spirits of somnolence, 
advances to veil over a lovely evening: an 
inspiration akin to that of our Danby seems to 
pervade this choice work. 

The names of Levy, Delaunay, Priou, and 
J. P. Laurens, are not wanting in very cléver 
efforts at high Art on this occasion. 

In the general line of figure-subjects, includ- 
ing genre, and coming after the above, we find 
two Gérémes of great beauty: first, an ambu- 
latory trader of Cairo, coloured, in his costume 
and rich stock in trade, with more brilliant 
power than M. Géréme’s works in general; and 
secondly, the ‘Promenade de Harem,’ repre- 
sented S @ many-oared caigue sweeping across 
the waters of the Golden Horn. The light 
bark, with its prow aloft, seems to fly along 
the surface of the sea. 

Here, also, with much claim to admiration, 
may be seen works of Gendron, Herbert (of the 
French Roman Academy), Perrault, and Bou- 
guereau, whose ‘Girl tempted between Love 
and Gold’ displays, in its cabinet excellence, 
more of fine artistic effect than marks his more 
ambitious Olympian canvas. Here, also, we may 
pause to dwell upon Virey’s ‘ Page and Parrot,’ 
designed, as it is, with much taste, but worked 
up to a dangerous excess of finish. Toul- 
mache's and Tissot’s charmingly tinted robes of 
silk and satin maintain the full prestige of the 
school of (as it has been facetiously described) 
“* Petits cadres, petits sujets et petites peintures.”’ 

ingly, to this class belong the small pic- 
tures of the two Belgian Devriendts—Albert 
and Julien—like two cherries on the same 
stem,'so like are they in scenes delineated and 
in treatment. They are, however, far above 


mendation, the ‘Jacinte, or Neapolitan W‘ E 


of ey ape = Venot ‘ve Life- 
size seated, it is most y treated in 
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overhead, is difficult, but foultioms, in drawing ; 
the exprossion full of charm, and the 
brilliant without glare. We shall be m 
surprised if Mademoiselle D'Auteroche dhonid 
not realise a very distinguished career in her 
fession. 
it landscape this Exhibition is unquestion- 
ably strong. It contains an ample series of 
works, of great variety of style and —“e~ 
yet all scrupulously studied from nature. 
this latter regard, a striking revolution “ee 


been effi i the Feneie echuak It is a 
ae that one of the great leaders of 
this regenerative movement died at the 


of the year. He is, nevertheless, represen 
here by two finely characteristic works. We 
allude to Paul Huet, who has been recognised 
by the French themselves as their highest 
master in poetic landscape. Emulating nie we 
have here Grandsire, with his ‘ Riviére sous 
Bois;’ se nape a wa + Afreansiv4-sceno—sunact 
—trooping elephants and crouc of ft rg 
with great truth and grandeur” 
Gosselin, with his deep ravine—strong 
oscuro below and feathered foliage pot eo 
Shenck, of Holstein, with his mountain storm, 
smi with a rain-torrent a flock of sheep, 
which their sole guardian dog coerces into a 
still submissive group. 

‘a place of 

Burnham 


Our countryman, um, 
honour in the chief chief saloon with 

Wood.’ His manner is unique her ee 
brilliant, and yet, te a little too mu 
japanned in its bright tints. Two other 
British artists— Wells 9 Wild—hold their 
ground honourably amid the competition to 
which they are subjected. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND 
PEOPLE’S PARK. 


and i 
and ” of the Crystal Palace, with sugges- 
tions for “its recovery and restoration.” 
Pi Pitecnadr wr niy tiger ne ged ge i Bet 
the views with which it 
cotablished’ is hopes were hi 
pyres adie pct 
a of recreation for the “ cooped, 
ead fatigued population of London,”—where 
they might enjoy comparative seclusion and 
repose on terraces adorned by sculpture, foun- 
tains, and flowers, or wander in ens sur- 
rounded by evergreens and forest-trees, whence 
oy ae might obtain views over a picturesque 
landscape, and where they 
might spend their few hours for recreation in 
that would a their health, 
minds,—but where 
educated, and by the presence of all 
that is loveliest in Art, noblest in Nature, and 
truest in 
With that view, - 2 several “courts” 
Greek, Roman, Moorish, 


sculpture—German, French, 
Italian, and English—furnished ample mate- 
rial to fascinate the eye, to form the intelli- 


Portraiture has lost, apparently, nothing of | gence, and to refine and elevate the taste of the 
its influence here—the bu ep tograph ple.” In short, in a hundred ways, the 
z ~ 4 Palace and the People’s Park were 


notwithstanding. One of the French papers, in 
its note of the Exhibition, states the striking 
fact that there are 260 artists of that class in 
the salon, of whom 50 are ladies (!) Of the 
latter, one, at least, has unquestionably dis- 
tinguished herself—Mademoiselle Jacquemart. 
Her it of M. Duruy, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, has been justly assigned 
a place of honour in the chief saloon. It is full 
of character, and touched with a pencil at once 
—— and spirited. It also has been 
oured with a medal. 
We should be happy to say as much for the 


portrait of President Grant, by Mr. Healy, an 
American artist, to which the first is 
—in courtesy—assigned on these but 


it would be hard to find in it any t quality. 

The names of Cabanel, Dabuiie, Lefebvre, 
Gaillard, and Pommiaayrac, are poe Hor with 
some of the best works of this class in the col- 
lection. There is a deficiency of absolute great- 
ness among them. 

Let us not close this sketchy notice without 
alluding to an incident of arrangement which 


became a source of yo ty, and so will 
continue to the close of the friction 


At the exit door of one of the saloons there 
is an admirably painted head of an individual— 
an ecclesiastic, from his partially-seen costume. 
He is represented as ina gush of rich, racy, 
and most significant laughter, at something he 
has been center —pendventann Rabelais. He 
looks direct in the eyes of each 
tator. It is impossible not to langh with tim. 
If you hesitate, you are at once made aware 
that, beside this, there is another head — a 
female’ s—named ‘La Folie,’ also admirably 

painted, but by another hand. She looks over her 
honlder at you, and has also a most meaning 
laugh, as much as to say, “ Laugh you must, at 
my neighbour.” Between the two the effect is 
irresistible; a very laughing gas is adminis- 
gp and the stream of visitors keeps continu- 
ously on the pause and delivering themselves of 
their enfo cachinnations. 

It is said, that hearty laughter is a prime 
medicament—that, to have sat out a farce, with 
Liston in it, of old, was equivalent to the dis- 
persion of a freshly-contracted cold. If so, 
then must the two artists who have thrown so 
strong an allegro into those two heads, have 
put a considerable crowd of nous autres under 
a heavy condiey. fon a plenary administration 


ot their cordiali 
M. E. C. 





petual wa deligh - a be, wy. 4 
source 0) t, an never- 
educators, not alone in the Arts, but ling 
aye the every-day productions and 
business of li 

That is Sars it is, in some respects, even 
now, what it was meant to be; but of its 
deplorable decadence there can be no Sa 
Sho ecgheal lon, exh secihens devegeal of ts 

an ess 0 

scheme as a teacher. It has become, indeed, 
in that respect, little better than a music-hall, 
where all agen, pote to its loftier purpose seems 
deliberately resolutely kept out of sight. 

‘Upon thiscensurable from ahealthy, 
wise, and benevolent scheme, Mr. Fuller 


ate ror and sternly age on sho how 
utter’ been all 


higher ane ae al belt with a view to make 
the concern “ pay,” which it does not, but which 
he and we the public believe it would do, 
if a more intelligent of management 

“It is impossible,” writes Mr. Fuller, “ not 
to feel that the character of our noble instructor 


has boon diegmnentell lowered.” 
The causes of this “decline and fall” he 


to lain: having, as he considers, 
shown how, u the ent of its pre- 
sent Directors, and the ownership of its present 
shareholders, “it has fallen aye its criginal 
Fnce a its original aims, ts original excel 

and its original a beauty, until, at 

(the income having been spent on 
: necessary outlay’’), et men gry to 
Parliament ,to convert a large portion of the 
Palace grounds into a building speculation ! 

Sic transit! Is there no way by which the 
evil can be averted and the restored ? 
This is the scheme of Mr. Fuller :—“ The 

whole must either be rescued from the hands of 
the present Direction, or the Direction must be 
revised and strengthened, and made capable of 

ing new duties with vigour. Its usuri- 
ous debt must be paid off, and its capital re- 
duced to the original sum. New capital must 
be vided for restorations and extensive 
repairs. The new ent must be em- 
powered, enabled, and obliged, to maintain the 
institution, and to work it solely for the ori- 
ginal objects for which expressly the royal 
charter was granted. The capital of the new 
undertaking should neither receive more nor 
less than 6 per cent. The Palace and Park 





should sitimately become the property of the 


"iio copsncnns he bulict hid “ii esiowianineats 
be carried out, the Crystal Palace and Park 
will again become an unmixed blessing to the 
pepencien of cnr coowded metropolis, and an 

and glory to the whole nation, whose 


, y hopes enh tales Aa chic 
may be obtained; it is not i developed ; 
we shall explain it ont 

—_.>——_ 


PICTURE SALES. 


as month oat May, always a a A month in 
picture e-room, opened, on Ist, with 
ion, by Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
of a collection of modern oil- 


rally, are of small size, but of excellent quality ; 
yet in most instances the — they realised 
were com: ron low. e —— works 
a — Cottage-Door,’ F. G R.A, 
(Gambart) ; ‘Prayer,’ E. Frére, 190 gs. 
Werdsll) ‘The e, E. Frére, 160 
greg ‘ Baby's Fam 3 F. D. 10 
5 gs. ( Filson) ; ‘ From Waterloo to Paris,’ 
. Stone, engraved in the a ee 
(McLean) ; *The eo y; 
121 gs. (Williams) ; > Meadows? 
with cattle, T. 8: Cooper, I R.A., 156 gs. (Tooth) ; 
‘The Lady of pore Peek, R.A., 190 gs. 
(Hayward) ‘Burning ”'a scene — 


ixote, J. 0. Ho H 
the drs 410. 410 
a tikes Graves) 


ing Pony, R. Anedel 

e Soldier’s Seen? "T. Webster, 
(Herbert); ‘The Story of a Life,’ AW. 0. 
ARA., se 2 & (Holland) ; ; ‘The 
Arrest for Witchcraft,’ J. Pettie, A.R.A., 4 
itworth) ; ‘The Mountain Stream,’ P. F. 
cole, R.A., 120 gs. (Pendleton); ‘The New 
Dress,’ J.C. i owt 75 gs. ores); ‘Tenby 
Bay,’ .C. Stanfi "340. gs. (McLean) ; 
‘ Goi lex ioe Pasty, 3. C Horse” R.A., 160 gs. 
ra *The Last of the Clan,’ T. Faed, 
A., 750 gs. (McLean) ; ‘ Conversation Scene,’ 
, 75 gs. (Smart) Me age pd 


Calling Handi in the mn of the late Sir 


Catling Baril, = gs. (Agnew). The entire 
sale relised £ 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s celebrated picture of 
Miss Meyer as ‘ Hebe,’ painted expressly for 
his friend J Meyer, gre in 1772, was 
sold on May 4 by Mr. Phillips, at his rooms 
- oe — a eas, to 

essrs. Agnew and Sons. It was 
of the late Mr. W. T. Meyer. _ 


On the 8th of May Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods, sold a valuable collection of oil- = 
tures and water-colour —— the following 
some anonymous owner. followin, 
were :—‘ On the Terrace at Hed ion,’ J. Pettic 
A.R.A., £223 (Arnold) ; ‘A Bend of the River,’ 
J. W. Oakes, £102 (Ames); ‘Dead Swan and 
Peacock, with Huntsmen and ae 
Duffield and J. Gilbert, £173 ee Ni ‘In- 
terior,’ with an old woman smo % © Frére, 
£136 (Everard); ‘The Farewell,’ P. Frith, 
R.A., £167 (Amaeld) ‘ Shee 'in a Landecape,’ 
A. Bonheur, £166 (McLean) ; ‘The Hawking 
Party,’ R. Ansdell, ARA, £257 (Ames) ; 
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dian,’ R. Ansdell, A.R.A., £246 eet i 
‘Francis Feeble, the Woman’s Tailor,’ H. 8. 
£194 (Arnold): ‘Scene from “ The 


onastery,”’ J Pettie, A.R.A., £141 (Johnson) ; 


Spring in the Wood,’ J. Linnell 
(Wilson ;“ Om tho 
: £1 Ft 
Incident in the Derby Day, 
A., £172.(Ames); ‘A Vi 
F. Goodall, 


: R.A., £183 (Ame); : 3 
and Lady Castlemaine, W. P. Frith, R.A., 
£208 {tooth ; ‘The Lay of King Canute,’ 
H. O'Neil, A. A., 410 gs. (Wilson) ; ‘ Pilgri 
to St. Paul’s,’ the ori finished sketch for 
the picture, by J. E. Millais, R.A., 180 gs. 

; ‘Sheep in a Landscape,’ Mdlle. Rosa 
, 455 Arnold); ‘ View in North 
Wales,’ B. W. er, 185 gs. (Bourne); ‘On 
the St Hills,’ W. Linnell, 495 gs. (Ames) ; 
° ayn Rent,’ E. Nicol, A.R.A., 1,050 gs. 
(M ? 3 Woodlands,’ John Linnell, 
370 gs. (Ames); ‘ Talbot and the Countess of 
Auvergne,’ W. Q. Orchardson, A.R.A., 240 gs. 
= ‘Spring Blossoms,’ James Linnell, 
(Ames); ‘Death of Robert King of 
Naples,’ A. Elmore, R.A., 169 gs. (Ames) ; 
‘ Harvest Showers,’ John Linnell, 570 gs. (Rich- 
ards); ‘The M of Robin Hood and 
Richard Coeur de Lion in the Forest,’ D. Maclise, 
R.A., 360 gs. seem ‘A Spate in the 
Highlands,’ P. A.R.S.A., 1,020 gs. 
); *The Ordeal by Water,’ P. F. 
oole, R.A., 590 gs. (McLean) ; ‘ Artand Liberty,’ 
L. Gallait, _— in the Art-Journal, 655 gs. 
( w); ‘Hylas and Nymphs,’ W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A., 245 gs. (Ames) ; ‘The Deserter—W ork- 
ing an 
‘A Highland 


» M. Stone, 470 gs. (Richards); 
y, J. Phillip, R.A., 189 gs. 
(Graham); ‘Lo! where the stripling, rapt 
in wonder, roves,’ J. Sant, A.R.A., 154 gs. 
Ames) ; ‘ Finding the Will,’ G. Smith, 290 gs. 
urne) ; Bey ews de la Seine,’ H. W. B. 
vis, 194 gs. y ward). 
The drawings in water-colours included :— 
‘ The en a ’ F. yi £95 (McLean) ; 
Fe ran playi at Chess,’ A. Tadema, 
£152 (Bourne The Convalescent,’ B. Foster, 
£131 (Bourne); ‘The Boat-race,’ B. Foster, 
£110; ‘A Pack of Mier nd Mdile. Rosa Bon- 
heur, £63 urne); ‘The Mewstone Rock,’ 
C. Stanfield. R.A, £73 (Bourne); ‘Early 
Spri First notes of the Cuckoo,’ E. Warren, 
£203 (Tooth). The whole realised £16,500. 


Mr. ee 1lth of May, at his 
gallery in New Bond Street, a portion of the 


a by old masters belonging to the late 
. A. Stevens. mine pag were :—‘ Exte- 
rior of a Chateau, with a Hunting Party,’ 
i from the collection of the Marquis 
de 96 ge. eng ‘ Portrait of a 
Gentleman,’ attired in a green dress and cap, 
4 a rare master, Antonello di Messina, 150 gs. 
(Pearce) ; ‘Landscape,’ N. Berghem, engraved 
in the Ze Brun Gallery, and numbered 2 on 
10 of Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 200 gs. 

kford); ‘St. Agnes with the Lamb 

i, from the 


is Wife,’ Gerard 
Douw, marked No. 76, page 23, in Smith’s Sup- 
plement, 180 (Garbonelli); ‘The Artist 
ey the Shore,’ Claude, marked No. 130, 
2, in Smith’s Catalogue, 280 gs. (Eckford); 

. on the Banks of i 





ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Giascow.—Mr. Charles Heath Wilson, whose 
name has frequently appeared in our Journal in 
connection with Art-matters in Glasgow, and 
—s as for many years head-master of the 

ool of Art, has left the city to reside on the 
continent. He has not quitted it, however, 
without receiving substantial testimony,—and, 
we will add, well-deserved testimony,—to his 
exertions in the cause of Art. When it became 
known that he intended to leave Glasgow, 
a meeting of gentlemen was held, under the 

residency of the Hon. Sir James Lumsden, 
or the purpose of promoting a subscription to 
present him with some suitable acknowledgment 
of his services. The result was that, on the 
19th of May, he attended a meeting, at which 
many of the most eminent citizens of Glasgow 
were present, and after an address by the Lord 
Provost, in which kind and appreciative expres- 
sion was given to Mr. Wilscn’s labours as an 
Art-teacher and in the general promotion of 
local Art, he was asked to accept a beautiful 
silver-gilt vase and salver, accompanied by a 
cheque of the value of 700 guineas. The vase 
bore the following inscription,—*“ Presented, 
together with 700 guineas, to Charles Heath 
Wilson by a number of his private friends, in 
testimony of their personal esteem, and in ac- 
knowledgment of his services in the cause of 
Art-education and the promotion of the Fine 
Arts inGlasgow. May, 1869.” Mr. Wilson, in 
thanking the subscri for this munificent 
gift, pointed out the course which, in his judg- 
ment, should be followed by the School of Art for 
its further improvement, alluded to the possi- 
bility of its being connected with the University, 
where he hoped a professorship of Art might be 
established. He referred to the views he had 
long entertained and expressed on the position 
which might be given to Art in Universities, and 
to the collections that ought to be formed. He 
described the future that awaited the galleries 
which had been under his charge, and explained 
the direction to be given to the Art-teaching 
within their walls; adverting also to the 
importance of affording ow on in schools of 
Art the opportunity of hearing lectures on 
various other subjects, so as to combine with 
their Art-education a intellectual train- 
ing, which artists in their devotion to technical 
study too frequently neglect. We join the 
citizens of G w in ex i igh estima- 
tion of Mr. Wilson’s long and valuable services 
to Art—not only in the Scottish city but in 
London ; and we congratulate Mr. Wilson upon 
this most satisfactory termination of his con- 
nection—whether it proves temporary or per- 
manent—with Glasgow, which in many ways 
he had made his debtor. He has worked hard 
not only to promote a knowledge of Art in the 
locality, but also to elevate the position of artists 
of every kind: and the compliment he has re- 
ceived must tend in no small to compen- 
sate him for the opposition he found when 
attempting to carry out, elsewhere and long 
years ago, his theories of Art-education. In 
Glasgow he has been both understood and ap- 
preciated. 

Dunxetp.—There has recently been placed 
on the remains of the late Duke of Athol, in the 
em of the old kirk _ ee a mural a 

m some remarkable and original designs of 
the Duchess Dowager of Athol. The principal 
figure is the trunk of a riven oak, intended to 
represent the duke struck down in the prime of 
life ; at its top the loosened branch of ivy droops 
to the ground. A vigorous branch strikes off 
the oak to represent the present duke, and upon 
him the plaid of the deceased has fallen. On 
the other side is the of a stalwart High- 
lander lamenting his loved master; and in a 
group at the foot of the tree is the late duke’s ca: 
the of hie house, his eousd,, ead diets; while 
over the top of the trunk is read the inscription, 
and — is the coronet of the de- 
ceased. whole height is about 9 feet and 5 
in breadth. Mr. R.8.A., executed the 
— 

InBURGH.—Some ago, Mr. Ross pre- 
inital 0 magalenth toate to tho dibs 





a cost of about £3,000, on certain conditions as 
to site. The a i mee ter nbn 
as ians of the various giv: tes, put such 
Githoaltios in the way that ‘Mr. Ross ann about 
to recall the gift unconditionally. Already, the 
fruitless offer had cost him £1,300, but, fortu- 
nately, another exorbitant demand from the 
maker of the fountain for £250 more, stirred up 
a few leading citizens to make a last attempt to 
secure the fountain. The effort was successful. 
Mr. Ross consents to the fountain being placed in 
the lower of West Princes Street , a8 
agreed to een the proprietors thereof; the 
town-council has sanctioned the plan on reason- 
able terms; and the erection of the fountain 
will be proceeded with at once. 

Paistey.—Mr. Mossman, of Glasgow, has 
finished the model for his colossal statue of Wil- 
son, the poet and ornithologist. It represents 
him in an American looking earnestly 
at a jay, which he is supposed to have just shot; 
while his rtfolio lies at his feet. The costume 
is said to be authentic. The committee of sub- 
scribers are satisfied with this design, and have 
ordered it to be done in bronze without delay. 

Dusim.—The ina tion of the statue by 
Mr. Foley, R.A., of Sir Dominic Corrigan, Bart., 
M.D., in the hall of the King and Queen’s College 
of Physicians, Dublin, took place on the 3rd ult., 
in the presence of a large and distinguished 
assembly. The work, executed in marble, forms 
an admirable pendant (though in strong contrast) 
to the statue of Sir Henry Marsh, in the same 
room, by the same sculptor. In recognition of 
Sir Dominic’s important services to this co 
wherein he held for five successive years the 
office of president, his confréres determined on 

lacing his bust within the walls of the institu- 
tion ; but the subscriptions for that purpose being 
far in excess of the sum required, a statue 
was ultimately adopted. The figure is standing, 
with little pretension to position or gesture, 
holding a book in the lefthand. Modern costume 
is assisted by the forms and foldings of the presi- 
dential robe, which combine in producing an 
—_ _ richness and meen: The gene _ 
is life-like, the likeness an ion y 
resemblant, and the head and featuren boar thn 
t of responsive intelligence foun in 
ouiieiban of the Slchesy etter. As in all Mr. 
‘oley’s rtrait-statues, this exhibits to a 
marked centee an individual air and bearing, 
vividly conveying a sense of powerful energy 
and determination of character. 

Anpover purposes to hold an Industrial 
Exhibition during the present month, for which 
the Mayor has consented to allow the use of the 
Town-hall. 

sare os ee one some 
specimens of Art-manufacture essrs. Grin- 
sell and Bourne, of Ludgate Hill, Birmingham, 
who have recently become producers of works 
by the electro-deposit process. Many of their 
examples are old friends; they have adapted 
others to new p useful and ornamental. 
These consist of inkstands, jewel-cases, vases, 
claret-jugs, beakers, tea-caddies and caskets, 
brooches, &c., &c. ; also other imens made of 
en oe —— mouldi gee goa 

, being de copper, which are ei 
cliver a f Indian workman 

originally carved in ivory, of In - 
ship, have been successfully reproduced ; also 
an example in which the work of the celebrated 
French pewterer, Briot, has been successfully 
reproduced and adapted as an inkstand, of a 
good and massive-looking character; a care- 

reduced copy of the Warwick vase will also 
be found; Cellini’s hand-work is also repro- 
duced on small examples. Fiamingo’s charm- 
ing infantile groups serve as decorative panels, 
and the dasso-relievos of Flaxman do 
service in other examples. The facility whi 
electro-deposition affords for copying, and the 
fidelity with which it reproduces beauties and 
defects, renders it not only a useful, but a danger- 

ally when not directed by artistic taste 
and jaa ent. At all events, the original or 
cast to be used as that from which the plaster 
or elastic moulds are made, should be carefully 
examined, and sharpened up by chasing, &c.; if 
asain: cots teen tesetaek sagunsieles ae 
of parts, each bei i y, the 
Jelitaide diould boos oiitated esuet to be visible. 
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Our friends would do well to take advantage of 
these hints. We would also remark that were 
the oxidation process, as regards the silvered 
examples, somewhat more delicate in i 

beadvantageous. The principle of oxida- 
tion is, that of articles being supposed to be 
silver, and that the atmosphere has acted upon 
them, that they have been rubbed over, or 
dusted; this operation having removed the 
oxide from the surface, and left the silver bright 
on the projecting parts. In other works, some 
specimens shown by Messrs. Grinsell and Bourne, 
of an entirely —— personas er ene, not 
by deposition, but by stamping, dependent 
tule tn main and ae of outline for 
their success, are exceedingly creditable, their 
outline is sharp, agreeable, and correct, the 
bright frosting of the goldin the finish well given. 
The examples in which this style of work is 
illustrated are inkstands and candlesticks, &c. ; 
these have this advantage, that they are easily 
dusted and there are no recesses in which dust 
can | , or from which it cannot easily be 
removed. As new aspirants for public favour, 
with much to commend in their examples, with 
room for improvement in the direction we have 
named, we notice with pleasure the works of 
the house named. 

A public meeting has been held in this town 
for the purpose of promoting the Working Men’s 
Exhibition, to be opened next year in the 
Agricultural Hall, London. Lord Lyttelton 
presided, and expressed his warm interest in the 
undertaki 


Sulaseie. — The monument to the late 
Richard Oastler, who in his lifetime was desig- 
nated “‘ The Factory King,” from the indomi- 
table energy with which he successfully advo- 
cated the claims of the artisan classes in the 
great manufacturing districts, was exposed to 

ublic view in the month of May, when the 
1 of Shaftesbury presided. The monument, 
raised by public subscription, is from the design 
of Mr. J. Birnie Philip, and consists of a group 
of three figures, cast in bronze essrs. 
Prince & Co., of London. The principal figure 
is that of Mr. Oastler, dressed in an ordi 
frock-coat, and trousers, and wearing gaiters ; it 
stands ten feet and a half high, represents 
the “king” in the act of appealing on behalf 
of the factory children, two of whom stand by 
his side: one, the ~— of a boy, attired in 
corduroy trousers an round frock, six feet and 
a-half high ; the other a girl, five feet and a half 
in height. Oastler's right arm crosses the front 
of his body, the hand pointing towards the 
children, whom his left arm partially encircles ; 
the boy’s eyes look downwards, but the girl, 
who dass to her young companion, gazes 
fs altogether unaffected and strictly to the pur- 
is al er an ictly to ur- 
pose. The group stands on. pedal of 
polished red and grey granite, approached by 
two steps of grey granite. The total height 
of the monument is nearly twenty-three feet. 


Crews.—For Crewe Hall, now rebuilding by 
Lord Crewe (the former mansion havi 
destroyed by fire), Mr. H. Weekes, » has 


completed two very fine marble busts, as portions 
of a d chimney-piece, now in the course of 
completion. ‘These busts—portraits of ancestors 
of his lordship—executed from contemporary 
paintings two centuries bear the impress 
of great individuality and character, and as mar- 
ble heads by our eminent bust-sculptor, they 
possess a value as works of Fine Art far beyond 
what their purpose might at first sight appear 
to indicate. 

Exzrer.—The British Association meets next 
month in this fine old city. The local com- 
mittee is making every exertion for the fitting 
reception and entertainment of the numerous 
visitors who are ex Invitations have 
been already received by the committee from 
the inhabitants of Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, and Taunton, for the members of the 
association to make excursions into those neigh- 
bourhoods; and it is expected North Devon, 
Dartmoor, and other places of scientific in- 
terest, will be visited during the meeting. 

Sovrnampton.—The West of England Asso- 
ciation for the Encouragement of Agricul 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, was h 
this year at Southampton. A local paper has 


interests of soot and dirt. 





——_~——_ 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY TOMBS. 


THE imperative demands which the present 
month make upon our columns, are such 
as to prevent us from attempting to do full 
justice to a subject which it is yet im 
sible to to, in silence. 


of the chapel known by the 
name of that King, has been cleaned by 
the skilful hands of the Abbey mason. Dr. 
Percy, writing to the daily papers to an- 
nounce, and to claim credit for, the fact, 
unfortunately gave the impression that 
chemical agency had been had recourse to 
for the purpose of removing a solid coat of 
certain salts of copper, which, in the course 
of three centuries and a half, and under the 
shameful neglect which occurred for a por- 
tion of that time, was said to have over- 
spread the gilded bronze. On this a fierce 
Di war broke forth—one party 
crying out that it was sacrilege to 

the bronzes ;—the other retorting that their 
opponents ted merely the vested 
i does not 


+ 


I 
a , from the tone of most of t 


liminary step of visiting the 


. | ascertaining for themselves what been 


actually done, or what was really in con- 
templati 


a careful examination of the monu- 
ments, we are able to say that much unne- 
cessary outcry has been raised. No acid has 
been applied to the metal. The tomb has 
only been washed. The black 
come out so freshly from the si 
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of dust is no longer a question of negli- 

Art—elastio tubes being 
employed to enable the workmen to blow 
delicate work clean, without touching it 
even with a brush. The rich tone of the 
brazen gates of the chapel, and of the ela- 
borate, though dilapidated grille, are care- 
fully respected; the result of experiment 
being such as to di an of 
cleansing blowing away the dust. 
We hope to see these monuments rendered 
visible. We are certain that we shall not 
see them made vulgar. 


——_~>——_ 


OBITUARY. 


quarian interest. But he 

a claim upon our notice as a 
Allan Cunningham, the friend and assist- 
ant of Chantrey, and also as one whose 
known in the literary 





* A new edition of this work is in the press, edited by 
Lieut.-Col. F. Cunningham, brother of Peter, who was the 
third son of Allan. 3 
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Handbooks seem to have 
— 
ose 

Hampton Court, 


, Mr. Cunning- 
© majority of 


left a widow; one of the daugh- 
ters of John Martin, the painter of ‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,’ &c., & 


EDWARD WILLIAM JOHN HOPLEY. 
inter, for many years an exhibitor 
Academy and elsewhere, died, 
30th April, at his residence, South 
‘ Park, in the -third 
age. If not a native of Sussex, 
his earliest life was passed at 
in that county, where, we under- 
is mo and sister a. ving 
opley originally studi ‘or the 
ical profession, Sek on innate love of 
im to forsake the pursuit of 
to embrace that of the 
It must, however, have been some- 
«Pane lho Pag pamee Se had attained 
ity to recognised as an 
at the Academy, for we do not 
find his name there till 1851, when he con- 
tributed ‘Psyche.’ Subsequently he ex- 
hibited several portraits and pictures of 
genre character: among the latter, ‘A Prim- 
rose from En, ’—an Australian scene 
(it has been engraved), ‘A Muse,’ ‘ Awake,’ 
‘The Cloister,’ ‘A Spanish Coquette,’ ‘ The 
ition of the 


ipl beee 


rap] 
E 


Bo ” In the present exhi 
Adamo ot him a good portrait of 
Prdheme Owen. . e 

At the British Institution Mr. Hopley 
exhibited at various times—‘ Puck and the 
Moth,’ ‘ The Last Rose of Summer’ (both 
of which pictures we noted commendably), 


Halifax his Theory of Colour,’ 

il Angelo in the Gardens of Medici,’ 

‘A Music Lesson,’ ‘An Alarm in India,’ 
* Marianne,’ ‘A Daughter of Eve,’ ‘The 
ion of Rachel,’ ‘The Race for an 
photograph of 


r &e., &e, large 

pple,’ &., ; a 

this last-mentioned picture was mentioned 
in our columns a short time since. Several 
of his works have had favourable notice in 
our reviews of the various exhibitions. 


. Mr. H was the inventor of a trigo- 
nomeiica systom of facial measurement 
for the use of grtists; and a picture illus- 
trative of the'principles of the system, with 
diagrams, was exhibited in the Fine Arts 
epartment of the Great Exhibition. 


JOHN WARKUP SWIFT. ° 
: :~ ote and seeenhy x he 
north of England as a er 
i i died suddenly in hia studio, 


crept: 


i e sea for 
devoted himself with 
energy and zeal to the study of Art; one of 
his earliest engagements having been that of 
scene-painter to an amateur dramatic club. 


Fe 





About fifteen years ago he settled in New- 
castle, where he practised marine-painting 
almost exclusively, though not entirely 
neglecting landscapes; the latter were 
scarcely less successful than his other sub- 
jects. His principal pictures are:—‘ The 
Channel Fleet running into Sunderland in 
1863,’ ‘Shields Harbour’—both large works, 
—‘ Crossing the Bar,’ ‘Callorhaughs, near 
Bellingham,’ ‘ Ascension Day,’ and ‘The 
Aquatic Race, in 1862, between Robert 
Chambers and Robert Cooper,’ for the cham- 

ionship of theTyne. Several of his pictures 
Sevebesnaamevtiaed in chromolithography. 


FREDERICK YEATES HURLSTONE. 

This sheet was just prepared for. 
when we heard, and with regret, the 
death, on the 10th of June, of this artist, 
who for many years, and up to his decease, 
was President of the Society of British 
Artists. Any notice of him must be - 
poned to our next number. Mr. Hurl- 
stone was in his sixty-ninth year at the 
time of his death. 


———<>—_——_- 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Beavvais.—An exhibition of the Fine and 
Industrial Arts was opened in this city at the 
beginning of last month, with every prospect 
of ultimate success. The loans of pictures, &c., 
from all parts of France, were numerous and 
valuable. 

Brusse_s.—The triennial exhibition, open to 
the artists of all countries, commences on the 
25th of the present month, and will close on 
the 26th of September. The general pri 
consist of a gold medal of honour—in sec- 
tion, we e; five other medals for 
painting, two for sculpture and medalengraving, 
one for engraving and li phy, and one 
for architecture. Three other supplementary 
medals may be awarded ifthe jury recommend 
it. 

Carz Town.—A somewhat recent number of 
the South African Advertiser, which has been 
forwarded to us, contains an account of an exhi- 
bition of drawings by the master of the Ca 
Town School of Art, Mr. McGill, and his pupils. 
Mention is made, in complimentary terms, of 
a vase of Cape flowers, and two or three land- 
scapes by Mr. McGill, while due praise is ren- 
dered to the works of Messrs. G. Venn, F. Puzey, 
A. Bain, Twentyman, and Newdegate, his pupils. 
Much interest seems to have been taken in some 
drawings by John Brown, a deaf and dumb boy, 
formerly a —_ of the school, and an inmate 
of the Dutch Orphan House, Cape Town, but 
who, in 1867, was sent to England by some 
benevolent individuals, and is now located in 
the Liverpool school for the deaf and dumb, and 
is also a pupil of the Liverpool School of Art. 
The drawings John Brown sent to his old school 
bear the word “excellent” on the certificate 
Sg paceman Science and Art at South 

Manpzip.—A proposition has been started—so 
some of the daily papers have recently reported 
—for holding an International Exhibition in 
the Palace of the Escurial: but it is questionable 
whether, in the present unsettled condition of 
Spain, the project will receive much aid from 

er countries.—A committee of the Constituent 
Cortes was appointed on the 29th of May, 
to inquire into the disappearance of no fewer 
than 708 pictures from the National Museum, 
and other depredatiuns, alleged to have been 
committed under the former administration. 

Nzw Yorx.—We have received from a corre- 
spondent an account of an exhibition of works 
of Art by students of “‘ The School of Design for 
Females,” founded by Peter , in the 
Institute known by his name, and under the 
superintendence of Dr. Rimmus. Several pic- 
tures are pointed out as hijhly meritorious, but 
as th » writer has omitted to give us the names of 
the artists it would be useless were we to reprint 





his descriptions. In one instance only has 
he supplied this important omission—in the 
en hen Miniche’s ‘ Battle pon Bards,’ 
pain says, “ with most marvellous preci- 
sion, everything, even to the most minute pattern 
on the walls and ceiling, being worked out with 
admirable patience.” To the lady sculptors our 
co! mdent is somewhat more considerate. 
Miss borne exhibits ‘The Christian Martyr 
Victorious,’and ‘St. Christopher ;’ Miss McLain, 
‘Undine,’ a life-size statue, ‘ Eve and the Infant 
Abel,’ and several basso-relievos, a ‘The 
Lost Piece of Silver,’ and ‘The Ten Virgins ;’ 
and Miss Bradshaw, the recipient of a gold medal 
given by Dr. Rimmus for “the highest average 
talent ’’—a rather ambiguous qualification—ex- 
hibits “The Infant Madonna,’ and ‘A Sleepi 
Youth.’ The school is spoken of as large 
admirably conducted, the students receiving 
thorough instruetion in the principles and prac- 
tice of Art. 

Paxis.—The Emperor of the French is said to 
have at length determined to complete the Arc 
de Triomphe, by placing on the summit the 
colossal group in bronze, which Napoleon I. 
intended for the crowning of the edifice.—The 
Achille Leclere prize for the best design for a 
monument in honour of Rossini, won by M. 
Dillon, is to be placed in a garden; the statue 
of the maestro will stand in a kind of tem: 
the intercolumniations of the colonnade which 
surrounds this statue are four fi re- 
presenting the four chefs-d’euvre of the master 
—‘William ‘Tell,’ ‘The Barber of Seville,’ 
‘Moses,’ and ‘Semiramide.’ On the central 

are inscribed the titles of Rossini’s 
operas.—At a sale of pictures on the 8th of May 
the following were di of :—‘ Ani ; 
Hondekoeter, £182; ‘The Visit to the Camp’ 
and ‘The Raising of the Camp," a pair by Pater, 
£460 ; ‘ Divine Justice pursuing Crime,’ a sketch 
for the picture in the Louvre, by Prudhon, 
£348; ‘The Watering Place,’ Wouvermans, 
£764.—The Minister of Fine Arts has given 
commissions for the following busts in marble : 
—those of the Count Walewski, Achille Fould, 
Abbatucci, and Thouvenel, for the museum 
at Versailles; of Ponsard and Collin d’Har- 
leville, for the Comédie-Francaise ; of Mazarin 
and the Duc de Luynes, for the Imperial 
Library; of Hippolyte Flandrin, Duret, the 
sculptor, Rossini, H. Lebas, the architect, 
for the Institute; and, lastly, those of Beethoven, 
Donizetti, Hérold, and Le Sueur, for the Conserva- 
toire de Musique. The administration has alread 

i statues in marble of Corneille an 

Moliére for the Comédie-Frangaise. The museum 
of the Louvre has recently acquired a large and 
fine landscape by N. Poussin. 

Romz.—The British Archeological Society 
of this city closed its i or the season 
in the early part of the month of May. The 
weekly lectures and excursions were continued 
as long as there were any English or American 

i remaining in Rome to attend them. 

. Parker concluded them with an account of 
the most recent excavations up to the present 
time, and announced that they would not be 
continued during the summer for want of funds. 
The latest discovery is the remains of the 
Therme _ ors — py ™ 
opposite side of ia Appia to those o 
Antoninus (Caracalla). 

Vzrona.—The Chronique Belge states that the 
— Museum of this city has recently 
acquired a painting by Jacopo Bellini, an old 
Venetian artist, born about. 1405, and the father 
of the more celebrated painters, Gentile and 
Giovanni Bellini. The subject of the picture 
is ‘The Crucifixion,’ and at the feet of the 
Saviour is the monogram Opus Jacopo Bellini. 
It was presented to the Museum by _— 

igi di Canossi, bishop of the diocese. e 
w of this old painter are very rare. 

Wasnincton.—Mr. William W. Corcoran, a 
wealthy banker = this a” e nine $1) to have 
given and funds, valued at $1,000,000, 
toa Sheed of moashean, to found a National Art 
a , to be known as — 

epository.”” Mr. August Belmont, of New 
York, to aid the object of the gift, has author- 
ised the trustees to select twelve paintings from 
his private collection for the Depository—to be 
presented as the “ Belmont Contribution.” 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. LXXXIV.—WILLIAM CAVE THOMAS. 


(jem G> NLIKE the history of most of our 
‘)) modern artists, the life of Mr. Thomas 
) offers such varied and ample biogra- 
hical materials that our great difficulty 
P ur grea 
1s to compress them within the space to 
which we are limited. A career that | 
includes within its course of action, | 
| Aha comptes, painting, Remten, social | 
~ fF economy, &c., must necessaril uc- 

Boa tive of incident for the use of laden 

Need who undertakes to record it. At the out- 
paw? set of this sketch, therefore, we will admit it 
(( will be found far more m: than it would 
have been with less restricted room. 

Mr. Thomas, born in London, in 1820, is the eldest son of a 
large family that, it is said, traces its descent on the maternal side 
from Edward Cave, whose name is so well known in the literary 
world as the original proprietor of The Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
the friend and early patron of Dr. Johnson. After passing 
University School and College, Mr. Thomas entered the office of 
the late Mr. Hosking, Professor of Architecture at King’s Co » 
with the view of ape ds | himself for engineering work of a 
special character. He remained there eighteen months, and then 









h | sary to pursue for such work 


attracted his attention; and having modelled a beautiful bas- 
relief of ‘The LDisc-thrower,’ he was admitted as a proba- 
tioner, and subsequently as a student, in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, in 1838. Here he drew and modelled for two 
Wietyen” be secater of stetialt nena tal 
" - is regulari attendance, earnest working, and 
the carefal studies he made from the antique. In the Windmill 
Street Medical School he was at the same time a diligent student 
of human anatomy. During this period accounts reached him 
and one of his associates of the frescoes which Cornelius and his 
band of German artists were executing in Munich. Mr. Thomas 
and = a resolved to visit - city, and — working 
at m ing, painting portraits, &c., by way of providing “ wa 
and aon the young men sortek te the Bavarian capital + 
July, 1840: Mr. Thomas not or attained his twentieth year. 
unich was reached when fresco-painters were in full 
activity. Cornelius was at work on the great picture of ‘The Last 
Judgment’ in the Ludwig's Kirche ; Hess was weap his series 
of frescoes of the life of St. Boniface in the Basilica ; and Schnorr, 
with others, was engaged on the decorations of the Residenz. Mr. 
Thomas procured an introduction to Cornelius, Director of the 
Munich Academy of Art, who, after ining some of his draw- 
ings and designs, at once granted him admission to the institution. 
Here he commenced a cartoon of ‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,’ 
which, however, was never finished; for he soon found that he 
had no clear ne ae ae course of study it was neces- 
1 e had, however, determined to 
master the technicalities of fresco-painting as practised in the 
German school, and for this copes obtained the permission of Hess 
to practise in the Basilica. Here he gained the warm friendship of 
the great painter, who soon discovered the philosophic bent of the 


E 





engineering was abandoned for the Fine Arts. Sculpture first 





Es 


Engraved by) CANUTE LISTENING TO 


unconscious. After some months’ practice he a cartoon 
entitled ‘ The Barque of the : the lines of 
Shakspere, ‘‘There is a tide in the affairs of men,” &c. i 
cartoon and another finished, Mr. Thomas returned to England in 
the spring of 1842. 

On board the ‘steamer which conveyed him from Rotterdam 
homewards, he heard of the offer of premiums for the best car- 
toons suitable to the mural decorations of the Houses of Parlia- 








This | Munich, ‘The Barque of the 


young English artist’s mind, of which he himself was then quite 


TEE MONKS OF ELY. 


ment. He immediately set to work on a cartoon, ‘St. Augus- 
tine preaching to the Saxons;’ this and the one he did when in 

Prosperous,’ were exhibited at 
Westminster Hall in 1843: to the former of these was awarded 
one of the prizes of £100. But the Art of his earlier years had 
not been forgotten, for about this time he completed for Sir John 
Boileau, who had previously recognised Sie talents Sor sutisture, 
two bas-reliefs se!ected from a series of designs illustrating a poem 


[#. Wentworth. 
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by Mr. Thomas, called ‘The Voyage of Life.’ To the next com- 
petition in Westminster Hall, he contributed a fine design executed 
in the same subject painted on canvas, and a fresco: 
these obtained for him a commission, for which he was to receive 
the sum of £400, to execute a cartoon emblematical of Justice. 
The picture painted from this drawing now ornaments the 
Lecture Theatre of University College ; the cartoon itself was one 
of the leading features in the third exhibition in Westminster 
Hall: what remains of it—for it has suffered much from several 
removals—may now be seen in the South Kensington Museum. 
The fourth exhibition at Westminster had special reference to oil- 
painting. For this competition Mr. Thomas prepared a large 
cartoon of the same subject as his previous one, but more limited 
in design, and admitting of the introduction of larger figures. 
Yet, notwithstanding all his efforts to complete the oil-paintin 
in the manner he desired, he became physically exhausted, _ 
was compelled to send it in comparatively unfinished. As a con- 
aourenee. the picture failed in making the impression for which he 
la , and he was compelled to submit to disappointment, 
in common with others to whom premiums had been awarded. 
About this period of his career his expectations were once more 





THE PROTESTANT LADY. 


Protestant Lapy,’ which forms one 
a larger picture than any of those 
diversified as a composition: the 
a vendor of 
; @ group of figures are examin- 
i while a lady passes by with a 
” sign against the vanities displayed. The subject 
considerable interest, and is very carefully worked out. 
i in 1855, shows the street of an Italian city, 
i gentlemen ; one of the latter offering 
lady, rouses the anger of another, who is about to 
offender, but is restrained by his com- 

— irit. 
ve selected for engraving is ‘THE 
»—in the Academy’ exhibi- 
parable is literally worked out, and with 
ing and drawing of the figures. The 
demeanour of the Saviour con- 
the angry and excited crowd, with 
bably for the Virgin Mary, pleads 
usbandmen” is cutting a branch of 


One of the “ 





| character, but with less affectation of drawing 


‘ helmet at the fountain, from Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion.” 





raised by a commission given him by the Mercers’ Company to 
prepare designs for three altar-pieces for the chapel of the guild 
in Cheapside; he accordingly prepared a number of sketches 
which met with entire approval, but almost at the last moment 
the compeny declined to incur the expense of having them 
executed, though the sum demanded by the artist was almost 
ridiculously small considering the extent of the work. 

The prospect of gettin go toy on mural decoration 
having thus far failed, Mr. Thomas turned his attention to 
pictures of more limited dimensions, and became a contributor to 
the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. We believe his first 
appearance there was in 1850, when he sent ‘Alfred giving his 
last Loaf to the Pilgrim,’ and a composition suggested by the 
scriptural text, ‘Watch ye, therefore,’ &c. In the next year he 
contributed ‘ Hope cherishing the Drooping,’ a work to which we 
alluded at the time as hung so near the ceiling of the room that 
its undoubted merits could not be properly recognised. ‘ Laura, in 
Avignon,’ exhibited in 1852, is a clever work of Pre-Raffaellite 

and proportion. 
with the baron’s 

In the follow- 


His next work, exhibited in 1853, was ‘ Clara, 


[/. Wentworth. 


thorn wherewith to scourge the “‘heir;” and another, in the 
background, bears a cross, symbolical of future suffering and 
death. In this, as in other scriptural subjects from Mr. Thomas's 
— he gives evidence of a mind tuned, so to speak, to sacred 


In 1857 he sent to the British Institution a smaller picture, ‘ The 
Interview between Charles XII., of Sweden, and the Duke of 
Marlborough, at Altranstadt,’ and a very pleasing genre subject 
called ‘A Letter waiting for an Answer:’ to the Royal Academy 
he contributed ‘ CANUTE LISTENING TO THE Monks oF Ey.’ The 
subject is one which several of our painters have essayed: our 

will judge from the engraving here introduced how far 
Mr. Thomas has succeeded in his representation of it. The fact 
of selecting it for re tation must be accepted as our own 
verdict. e remainder of his principal works are ‘ Boccaccio in 
Naples’ and ‘Christ in Preetorium,’ (1858); ‘Domenico da 
Pescia urges Savonarola to have Recourse to the Fiery Ordeal for 
a Miraculous Confirmation of his Doctrines,’ ‘The Beauty of Good 
Deeds,’ and ‘The Harvest-time,’ su the passage in 
St. Matthew xiii. 19. (1859); ‘ Petrarch’s First Sight of Laura,’ 
(1861); and ‘ Eliezer offering the Earring and Bracelets to Rebekah,’ 
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(1862). Since this last date Mr. Thomas has contributed nothing 
to the annual exhibitions, his time being otherwise occupied than 
in painting easel-pictures. We may remark here that most of his 
works have found their way into collections ; as, for example, 
into those of the Countess of Waldegrave, Lord Taunton, , 
Windus, and Mr. B. D. Chamberlain. The late Prince Consort pur- 
chased two of his water-colour pictures: one an ‘ Ecce Homo,’ the 
other a head of Christ. 

The decoration of one of the principal spaces on the exterior of 
the Internatjonal Exhibition was allotted to him; and for this he 
executed a design symbolising Chemistry. More recently he 
designed a fine figure of Albert Durer for one of the mosaics of 
the South Kensington Museum. His great altar-piece for Christ 
Church, Marylebone, has been already noticed in the Art-Journal. 
It is for works such as this last that his early Art-education pecu- 


liarly fits him ; and, perhaps, we are justified in saying that there | 


Engraved by) 
terested himself. When that of the appropriation of the surplus 
funds of the Great Exhibition of 1851 was first mooted, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet suggesting the establishment of a Grand Central 
College of Science and Art on a most comprehensive plan. In 
conjunction with Mr. Maddox Brown, the fate Thomas Seddon, 
and others, he started that first and most successful experiment to 
establish District Art-schoolse—the North London School for 
Drawing and Modelling, which, under his superintendence, at one 
time numbered one hundred and twenty students. The Volunteer 
movement had in Mr. Thomas one of its most zealous and active 
supporters, and to him this ‘‘ cheap defence” of the country owes 
the initiation of the National Rifle Association and of the Cadet 
Corps. To forward the object in which he was so greatly inte- 
rested, he circulated, at his own expense, throughout Great 
Britain, a programme for annual rifle competitions. Some of 
these papers found their way to Australia, and procured for the 





THE HEIR CAST OUT OF THE VINEYARD. 


_ has not lived in vain for his country; though, like 





is no painter in the country who possesses a more thorough know- 
1 of the requirements of mural decoration both civil and 
esiastical. On the other hand, it must be admitted that this 


gain is a loss to his easel-pictures in oil, so far as ity is 
concerned. A public that seeks for rich colourin dramatic 
‘‘ situations” cannot but be disappointed with sober, quiet 


manner in which Mr. Thomas treats his subjects. 

Reference was made, at the commencement of this notice, to 
Mr. Thomas in connection with literature and social economy. 
His principal books are ‘‘ The Conformation of the Material by the 
Spiritual and Holiness of Beauty,” and ‘‘ Science of Moderation,” 
—works that evidence deep an philosophic thought: both have 
received attention in our “‘ a co = His pen er of en 

uentl engaged on a variety of subj in pa whi ve 
ae before e public through the weekly and daily: journals. 
In questions of social and national importance he has also in- 






[F. Wentworth. 
author a vote of thanks from the colonists. Verily Mr. Thomas 


a h good deeds 
of many others, his remain unacknow 
One curious and most unartistic incident in his life should not 
be omitted here. Just before the breaking out of the. Crimean 
War, he was selected by an eminent mercantile firm in the City 
to convey a very large sum of money, in gold, to St. Petersburg, 
in the depth of winter. The journey was surrounded by great 
difficulties, and was undertaken at considerable hazard ; 
but he arrived safely with his treasure in St. Petersburg, and 
remained there several weeks, receiving marked attention from 
those high in authority, who were interested in the success of the 
enterprise. Mr. Thomas isa good linguist, and among his acquire- 
ments in fo languages, understands the Russian. It was 
mainly to this fact he owed his mission to St. Petersburg. 
. JaMES DAFFORNE. 
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THE WEDGWOOD MEMORIAL 


INSTITUTE. 


in 1858, when a 
scheme was issued 


9 Chaps a public 


Potteries, to erect a public 

to his memory in the town of Burs- 

the scene of his early 

most successful labours.” A committee 


r. G. Be Nicholle who 

ied the requirements of the 

Art Department, were adopted. 
the ratepayers of Burslem ado 

ies and Museums Act,” by 


which the Memorial Institute was secured to 


About this time it was determined, on the sug- 
Beresford 


of Mr. Hope, M.P., to ornament 





’s bust of Josiah Wed presented 
itute by Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., 
are hung with objects of Art. 

+ comprises a remark- 
ve chronological series of 
from the Celtic, the Romano- 

Anglo-Saxon, and the Norman 

through the Middle Ages to the 

tury, and a remarkably and ex- 

ive assemblage of the productions of Josiah 
edgwood in ev variety of his wares. 
These have been together from every 


The ceramic 


and earthenware, many of the examples 
bited being well known through having been 
engraved in the Art-Journal as illustrations to 
Mr. Jewitt’s series of pa Among the 
inci i ceramic depart- 
ration of Liverpool; the 
Hanley and the Stoke museums; the Prime 
Minister, who lends the trowel used by him in 
laying the foundation stone of the building, 
and made in porcelain by Mr. Macin ; Mr. 
R. W. Binns, F.8.A., Mr. L. Jewitt, F.5.A., Mr. 
Colin Minton Campbell, Mr. Sheriff Hill, - Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Edge, Mr. Enoch Wedgwood, Sir 
T. W. Holburne, Mr. Hulme, Mr. Francis 
Ww ood, Mr. Cherry, Dr. Davis, Mr. Daven- 
port, Dr. Hooker, Dr. Sibson, Mr. J. E. Davis, 
&c., &e. 

One especial feature of the exhibition is the 
collection of portraits of Wedgwood and his 
contemporaries, which are hung around the 
temporary museum. Am these are the fine 
family group of Wedgwood and his family, by 
Stubbs; W ood, after Reynolds; Thomas 
Bentley, by Wright of Derby ; Dr. Darwin, by 
the same; : Prietley ew Boulton; 
Flaxman ; Wedgwood, of Spen Green, &c. 

Another feature, and one we commend very 
strongly, is the commencement of a permanent 
collection of portraits of pottery-worthies. 4 The 
nucleus of this collection is formed, most laud- 
ably, by the presentation to the institution by 
the workpeople of the ive firms, of 
son mg of the late John Davenport, M.P., the 
ounder of the firm of Davenport and Co. ; of 
the Mr. Thomas Pinder, the head of the 
firm of Pinder, Bourne, and Co.; and of Mr. 
James Macintyre, head of the firm of Macintyre 
and Co., the first honorary secretary, and one 
of the most earnest supporters of the Institute 
movement. 

The general collection of paintings and water- 
colour drawings is remarkably good, and com- 

i ripe 5 well known and celebrated pictures 

ry most of the best artists. These have been 
lent by their owners and by the Science and Art 
Department, and form one of the most choice 
exhibitions which has yet been got together. ° 
Examples of the works of local artists are among 


neg Pee of the exhibition. 
. N. Peake, who exhibits four 
Art; James Holland, F. W. Hulme, 


Hurton, De Wint, G. Shaw, Tayler, Pratt, &c. 
The i ided success; and we 


commensurate with its worthiness, and will help 
materially to make P the deficiency which is 


stated to exist in its 

Burslem has ample reason to be proud of its 
building, and of wise ends which its pro- 
moters have in view; and it remains with the 
general sa now, by donations of books to 
the free library, and of objects to the museum 
for the potteries,—which is to be one of the 
main features of the Institute,—to su ent, 





SELECTED PICTURES. 


THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION 
OF C. J. NORTHCOTE, ESaQ. 

WRECK OFF DOVER. 
C. Stanfield, R.A., Painter. A. Willmore, Engraver. 


WE can find no direct clue to the date of 
this picture; but, if our memory does not 
fail, we believe it to be that exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1863, under the 
title of ‘Shakspere’s Cliff, Dover, 1849 ;’ 
and certainly, whenever the subject was 
painted, the sketch must have been taken 
at a date as far back as that indicated, for 
nothing like this view has been seen near 
Dover for some years In all proba- 
bility Stanfield visited the port a year or 
two after the new works connected with 
the harbour were commenced, about 1847-8, 
ag — masons Fe - | omy we see 
in the foreground are those then engaged 
upon the vast undertaking which, even 
now, is scarcely completed. 

The composition is put together with the 
skill of a master, no one portion of it 
claiming undivided attention. The vessel 
on the left, though not actually wrecked, 
has suffered —S storm which is now 
passing away, and is in too close proximity 
to as siene be safe: a boat f putting 
off through the surf to render aid in case 
of necessity. To the right, as a balancing 
power in the composition, stands a build- 
ing possibly intended as a look-out house : 
between these two objects Shakspere’s Cliff 
proudly lifts its head, terminating seawards 
the of downs so familiar to all ac- 

uainted with the locality. The light and 
shade of the icture is most effectively 
rendered, and the water, in the dash of the 
waves on the shore, is free, voluminous, 
and truthful. 

Perhaps there is no spot in broad Eng- 
land so owed by historic memories as 
that whereon we seem to be standing when 
looking at this picture. Dover, from its 
proximity to the Continent, has for cen- 
turies been a place of universal interest to 
Englishmen; and from the time of Shak- 
spere to our own day, poets have in one 
way or another paid homage to it. Words- 
worth hails it rapturously, after a conti- 
nental trip :— 

“ Dear fellow-traveller here we are once more ; 

The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 

Of bells, those boys who in your meadow-land 

ee ee ee 

Of the waves breaking on the y shore, 

All, all are English.” 


FROM 


Byron, in his ‘“‘Don Juan,” a phises 
it ina humorous, and not quite so com- 
plimentary a strain :— 
“ Albion’s earliest beauties, 

and hotel : 


uninstructed, 
Thy long, long bills, whence nothing is deducted.” 


What d historic incidents has Shak- 
spere’s Cliff witnessed; and though some- 
what diminished in size since poet’s 
time by numerous landslips, and 
by a tunnel nearly 1,500 yards in 
it yet stands with its head erected to a 
height of about 350 feet-—a beacon of warn- 
ing to the seaman, and a point of loving 
attraction to the Englishman, who, after 
long years of absence from his native land, 
discovers it ‘‘looming in the distance” as 
he crosses the Channel homewards, and 
hails it as the most welcome of all the 
sights which nature could offer him. 
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THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


CHAPTER V. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK.* 


Section IV.—Inon Cuxsts, Corrers, ANv 
Caskets. 


Tus evidence afforded in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum alone, as to the extent to which 
this industry was carried at one period, is a 
strong proof of the position which the artist- 
smiths of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries must have held in their day. ‘The 
perfect mastery over the material, the inventive 
skill in the construction of the various con- 
trivances for security, the i ious springs, 
bolts, latches, and other fastenings, secret and 
apparent, the elaboration of ornamental details 
in connection with these fastenings, and the 
conversion of the fastenings themselves into 
ornaments, are proofs of a mechanical skill 
that, in the present age of scientific mecha- 
nism, may appear useless and puerile, but which 
certainly brought about results of a most note- 
worthy and suggestive character. 

Taking the large examples first, the most 
elaborate and important is a German imen 
of Nuremberg work, of the early part of the 
eighteenth century, 4,255—’56. The details are 
executed with great skill, and are of elaborately 
chiselled iron-work. The arrangement of the 
ornamentation is subservient to a panelled con- 
struction of the sides, the top being profusel 
decorated with scroll-work, broken with stu 
and rosettes. These are, in fact, the rivets 
that bind the work together, fastening the 
interlaced straps of iron forming the styles 
of the panels, upon the surface of sheet-iron 
which really constitutes the body of the coffer. 
This is supported on bracket feet, about six 
inches high: the decorated scroll-work which 
forms the brackets being of admirable design, 
and very suggestive, although somewhat rude 
in treatment. The two front angles are deco- 
rated with a spiral column, formed of twisted 
iron, and the effect produced by these — 
adjuncts is at once light and ornamental. e 
secret arrangements for concealing the key- 
hole of this coffer are very ingenious and ela- 
borate, the ornamental details being made sub- 
servient, as a matter of course, to the end aimed 
at, and the problem can only be solved by the 
movement of one particular ornamental stud in a 
given direction. Other movements follow for 
the complete exposure of the key-hole, but the 
special one of the stud in question is the first 
step, and nothing can be done until that is 
discovered. The lock itself, which covers the 
whole of the inside of the top of the coffer, 
is concealed by elaborately-desi scroll- 
work, executed in perforated 
details of the ornamentation being engraved on 
the surface of the scrolls. It is divided into 
two panels, or compartments. In the centre of 
one is the facade of a church, and in the other 
a double-headed eagle with a sword and oo 

on the breast with a shield. i 
possibly indicates that the work was originally 
executed for a member of the imperial family of 
Russia. The date engraved inside, and stated 
as the year of execution, is 1716. The arrange- 
ment of curves on this side of the perforated 
panel is very admirable. 

The class of panelled and painted coffers, or 
deed chests, is illustrated in 4,211—’56. This 
is a sixteenth-century example, and is painted 
with flowers, a ship, and a tree in fruit. The 
painted devices on coffers of this class are often 
‘very quaint and elaborate. The lock by which 
the specimen in the Museum is secured is, as 
usual, inside the lid, and covering the whole 
surface is an elaborate example of perforated 
scroll-work, engraved in a very quaint and 
peculiar manner, the punch having been used 
in combination with the graver, and with good 
effect. This lock, opened by ons key, has ten 
bolts, each of which is a snap-bolt, and is thus 
secured by simply shutting down the lid, the 
key being gg fee cee when the coffer has to 
be opened. e handles at each end of the 


® Continued from p. 191. 








body of the chest are admirable examples of de- 
sign and workmanship in simple f , and a 
work of special study for the artist-smi 

The smaller coffers and caskets are placed in 
a glass-case, at present, in the west cloisters 
of the Art Museum under the Schools of Art. 

A small coffer, or deed chest, 1,287—'55, par- 
takes of the character of a casket. It is of 
wrought steel, with lozenge-shaped panels, 
with a shield of arms on the key escutcheon. 
The panelling is of polished iron, with plain 
styles chamfered at the — There are no 
decorations on the top, but the front has 
lozenge-wise panels, with an admirably-designed 
quatre-foil, decorated with etched details. The 
lock fills the whole recess of the lid, and is not 
covered, so that the whole mechanism is seen. 
The work is German, of sixteenth century, the 
date 1550 being engraved inside the lid. 

A small example of the painted coffers, or 
caskets, is found in 2,170—’55. This also is 
German of sixteenth century. The front is 
rudely chiselled, and decorated with studs in 
a bead-ornament which surrounds two panels, 
whereon are painted two portraits, one of a lady, 
and the other of a gentleman, in sixteenth- 
century costume. The lock on the lid of this 
casket is a complicated and interesting piece of 
mechanism for shooting the bolts: It is 
rendered decorative by chiselled studs and 
rivets; but as there is no symmetry in the 
arrangements, it does not rise to the dignity of 
an ornament, as a whole. 

The small wrought-iron coffers, 396—’54 and 
3,009—’56, are very remarkable examples of 
sixteenth-century German work, in which the 
chief decorative effects are produced by etching. 
The result is suggestive of a rude style of 
niello. Some of the details of the ornamenta- 
tion are worth special study, as the treatment is 
so well adapted to the material and the method 
of decoration. On 3,009—'56, the subjects 
treated are impersonations of the moon and 
planets, Luna and Jupiter being represented in 
the front. The decorations of 396—’54 consist 
of cartouche bands, foliated scrolls, and birds. 
The locks of both these coffers fill the lids, and 
the whole mechanism is o' In the last 
named, it is rendered decorative by etchi 
being applied, not only to the inside of the li 
but to the elaborate and admirably-designed 
covering plates of the springs and bolts, 

Another and smaller coffer, or casket, 87— 
’65, is still more decorative in form and detail. 
The ornamentation is etched and partly chi- 
selled, the angles of the panels being decorated 
with perforated ornaments in brass. The key 
has a decorated brass bow. This is a very 
characteristic example of Augsburg work of the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

A small coffer oS a eager 

2,537—’66, is an interesting example 
sd ilienthy contests German work, very pein: 
tive in form, and boldly decorated with etched 
work in scrolls, borders of vine-leaves, and 


grapes. 

The two most highly-finished examples, how- 
ever, are an Italian casket, in wrought iron, of 
fifteenth century, 2,094—’55, and a small coffer 
of pierced steel-work, upon green and tortoise- 
shell-coloured enamels, of seventeenth-century 
German work, 48—’69. The first named has a 
semi-circular top, and is decorated in alternate 
bands of plain bright metal and perforated 
overlaying plates of a Gothic character. The 

les are supported on lions in chiselled steel, 
as feet. The top handle and the handle at each 
end, are studies of careful and well-considered 
treatment in steel. The studs and rivets, too, 
are all made to play an important part in the 
effect of the whole work. 

The German coffer, 48—’69, is a recent acqui- 
ane to the Museum. aly eo of decoration 
is of the cingue cento period, and is very sug- 
gestive from its admirable distribution and 
adaptation to its purpose. The green and 
tortoise-shell-coloured enamel is in 
panelled masses, defined by the ornamenta- 
tion. The form is more quaint than 
The body is square, the lid having c ered 
sides, with a flat top. It is one of the most 
suggestive objects to the ucers of works of 
— which has been lately acquired by the 

useum. 





The coffer, 2,763—'56, is wf exceptional in 
> ccvdhetead polimeah. oak seeteehoeh, pam: 
& croc iment roof-ri in- 
nacles, and buttresses. $s is sapetiee of a the 
superior result as regards workmanship, which 
is of the date of the fourteenth . Thede- 
corations are in perforated panels, filling up the 
interspaces of the buttresses at the sides, an 
angular crochetted pediment i 
_. i eal dre dara wang 
6 orations being riv on tes. 
The Rey hele is in one side of the roof, ab look 
fastening with a hasp on that side. The end 
elevations have elaborately-designed perforated 
plates, with a wheel ornament in the pediment. 


Secrion V.—Cupnoarp AnD Press Fvrnirvre. 


Unfortunately, the Museum very 
few examples of this important of the 
decorative iron-work of the past. Much of it has, 


no doubt, perished with the furniture of which 
it formed so important a part. Rust and neglect 
would do its work rapidly on the comparatively 
thin plates of m on which the ornaments 
were wrought. Iron or steel mounts once 
broken or taken off a piece of furniture, could 
not be easily repaired or replaced ; and thus, 
when removed from the care of those whom 
taste and discrimination would cause them to 
appreciate and take care of them, their ultimate 
destruction would be inevitable. 

The most elaborate series of cupboard mounts 
in the Museum is that on a cupboard front, 
2,452—’56, consisting of two doors, made of 
oak. The work is German, probably from 
Nurem The effect of the whole 
ment is highly decorative, and the masses of 
ornamental iron are admirably introduced. 
The details are well considered and of good 
design, although not very elaborate in work- 
manship, and by no means highly finished. 
The various parts are screwed on with round- 
head screws, and these are so arranged as to 
form an integral portion of the design; but 
they are by no means so prominent a feature as 
they are sometimes made, and that, too, with 
excellent results. 

There is nothing in this series of mountings 
which could not be produced by a wet 


smith, having a knowledge of drawing and 
design ; yet ae a re isti 
and effective, and worthy of examina- 


tion and study. 

A ion of a series of mounts consisting of 
a lock with two handles and a rosette, 
4,850—’ 58, are excellent examples of perforated 
chiselled Italian work of the sixteenth century. 
The lock is very rude and primitive in construc- 
tion and workmanship, but the decorations are 
refined. Four circles, or rosettes, decorate, or 


rather spring from, the corres; i les of 
the lock. The treatment oF the Silistion is 
worth careful study. Each handle has two 
circles, or rosettes, on the centres of which they 
turn. In these the design is reticulated, the 
details being of similar foliation to the lock 
rosettes. The single rosette, or circle, is larger 
than any of the others, and the design again 
varies in arrangement of lines, but not in style 
eS i . . and > 
ere are some in suggestive 
mountings in iron upon a small box, or casket, 
of carved wood, 2,172—’55, of the fourteenth 
century. The details are most quaintly de- 
signed and wrought, and are bf suggestive to 
the student, as — how lightness of form 
may be preserved, while giving strength to the 
object decorated. 
A fifteenth-century cabinet of German work, 
497—’ 68, carved in oak, and of a imitive 
of construction, has a re ble and 
quaint series of coeval mountings, in the shape 
of hinges, handles, locks, and clamps, in foliated 
work. The handles are ially noticeable 
from the manner in which the perforated re- 
poussé plate that forms the front and deco- 
rated portion, is rivetted and combined in design 
with the flat plate which forms the back, aud 
the very admirable and elaborate design of the 
rosette by which the handle is attached to the 
door. locks are, unfortunately, much 
broken. The hinges are very quaint and sug- 


gestive. 
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Szerron VI.—Hivers, Door-Hanp.izs, Door- 
Kwocxers, anp Escurcueons. 


The elaborate ornaments for external doors, 
which it was the custom to use for the above 


important in the middle , is 
scarcely credible in this age of cast-metal hinges 
buried in door and door-post, of bell-pulls 
instead of knockers, and mere knobs instead of 
door-handles. The elaboration of the hinges of 
phe sometimes extended over the whole sur- 
adding strength to the structure, while 
decorating it. There are but very few examples 
in the Museum, and really good specimens are 
rarely met with. 
One tinned-ware specimen of seventeenth- 
century Nuremberg work, 3,595—'56, is very 
quaint and ve. The design is of scroll- 
work, the details being engraved, or 
rather chiselled. The distribution of the holes 
for the screws by which it was attached to the 
door, deserves careful notice. Another, 3,596 
—'66, of the sixteenth century, ie very plain ; 
but a central lozenge ornament suggests some- 
thing more elaborate, and the mode of fastening 
to the door, by which the greatest strength is 
obtained where most required, is worth special 
attention. 


Two smaller hinges must complete our re- 
ferences. One, 1,222—’64, of sixteenth-century 
workmanship, is noticeable for the high relief 
of the wa + pes uenene ie — 

ich com e ent of the design, 
as decorations of ates on each side. It is 
an excellent example of simplicity in combi- 
nation with certain florid details that give a 
very decorative character to the design. The 
other, 5,962—’56, is the reverse in every way. 
Its florid and elaborate character, though 
thoroughly adapted to its use as a hinge, is 
rather an illustration of the skill of the smith, 
and of the extent to which even the manipula- 
tion of an iron hinge could be carried at one 
time, than an example to be imitated. It is of 
seventeenth-century German work. 

In connection with the hinges, it may be 
well to notice a German hi band, 2,450— 
56, executed in pi scrolls, repoussé and 
chiselled work of about 1520. This small frag- 
mentary example is one of the most noble bits 
of ornament of its class in the Museum. It is 


v broad and artistic in design, espe- 
lit etamualiee of the highest style of deco- 
rative treatment. This fragment ought to be 
reproduced in electro-deposit, as an example of 
special value to workers in metal. 

The door-handles, though not wy 


nu- 
are varied in character and design. 
Some are and scarcely calculated to assist 
such appendages to a door for 
As illustrations of by-gone indus- 
are very interesting. 
im t door-handles, 
in the form of an interlaced billet, 
sight suggests a crown of thorns. 
from the centre of a Gothic es- 
decorated with pierced tracery. It 
ly in the Soltikoff collection, and is 
ble specimen of flamboyant work of 
th century. The interlaced portion is 
executed with great skill. Another door- 
and escutcheon, 601—’64, is a remark- 
example of chiselled work of French exe- 
1640. The handle turns upon the 
of the escutcheon, the centre of 
a coat of arms in high relief, sur- 
a strap, with design of a very sug- 
character. The handle itself is of ele- 
detail. 
of fifteenth-century German 
1,211—’55. This is an angu- 
iength, attached to 
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proper, i 
of a pierced sors asd of thin iron, 
; There is little labour, but 





the effect is good. An escutcheon, or rosette, 
is placed by the side of it, but the handle is 
missing. is is a square, placed lozenge-wise. 
The foliation is fifteenth-century Gothic, admi- 
rably wrought in repousse. 

e handles 5,061—’56 and 4,314—’57 are 
both examples of their class. The first 
named is of seventeenth-century work, and is of 
tinned-iron. It is formed of scrolls incised by 
the chisel, and very decorative in effect. The 
other is not dissimilar to the handles already 
quoted in connection with the iron furniture of 
the fifteenth-century German cabinet, 497—’ 68. 

There are a few other door-handles not 
specially noticed, as their chief features are not 
essentially different to those above named. 

The Museum is rich in door-knockers ; a con- 
siderable number of the most decorative, how- 
ever, are of bronze, with which we have nothing 
to do in this notice. Those in iron and steel 
are of a varied character in design and form, 
and are interesting examples of these useful 
adjuncts to an external door. 

Among the larger and earlier examples is 
4,607—’58, the date incised upon which is 
1496. It is of German work, and has an 
escutcheon of very primitive design in pierced 
and rude hammered work. The knocker, 
which from the centre, and is of very 
elegant form, being of a double scroll appended 
to a shaft formed of two parallel lines descend- 
ing from the hixge. The chisel and hammer 
have been used with good results in the details, 
which are simple, but very effective. The 
knocker, 9,007—’63, of sixteenth-century Ger- 
man design, hasa large and elaborate escutcheon 
of excellent workmanship and suggestive treat- 
ment. The hammer portion is suspended from 
the top, and strikes on the lower . It is 
an interesting example of chiselled work, but 
by no means elegant in form. The upper 
scroll of the hammer is finished with the head 
of an eagle characteristically treated. Another 

example, 4,427—’28, of Augsburg, or 
Munich, work, of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, is very —— in character, and 
certainly more curious refined ; yet there 
are in it points of execution which will repay 
examination. 

A Nuremberg specimen of about 1600, 3,593 
—56, is v quaint and effective. The es- 
cutcheon is formed of a species of perforated 
strap-work, almost Byzantine in the character 
of its details, which are admirably chiselled. 
The knocker works in the lower and projecti 
end of the escutcheon, and though very bol 
in treatment, is rather straggling in effect, 
while it lacks adaptation to its special purpose 
as a door-knocker. In marked contrast to this 
is a specimen of French seventeenth-century 
work, 2,760—’55. This is a massive, boldly- 
designed, and skilfully-executed example of its 
class. For boldness of treatment in chiselled 
iron, this is one of the best examples in the 
Museum. Very similar in gen form, but 
totally different in detail, is another knocker, 
1,219—’55, of the date about 1750. This is 
ae ~" an es of ‘orated work, 
the lines of which are e arranged, but 
the effect is rather thin, fom the contrast be- 
tween the substance of the metal plate out of 
which it has been wrought, and the knocker 
attached to it. 

One of the prettiest and most ve 
handles for modern use is of German work, 2,451 
—’56, of the date 1500. The escutcheon is 
of wrought-iron pierced-work, well distributed 
in the decorative — The handle is rather 
mone in design, ut v uaint in effect, 
and would be of easy ston A. as a re-produc- 
tion. 

A German specimen of seventeenth century, 
2,616—’56, is more remarkable for boldness of 
work and vigour of execution than for either 
beauty of design or appropriateness of form, 
and is rather a lesson on what to avoid than 


— else. 

e piece of German work, 1,218—’55, of 

the date 1590, would serve the purpose of either 

a door-handle or a knocker, and is a very sug- 
ive specimen of scrolled iron-work in which 

e lines and proportions are admirably 
to produce a given result as adapted to the pur- 
pose of the object, especially as a knocker. 





The last knocker of which space will permit 
mention is, perhaps, the most interesting of all, 
as a work of Art. It was formerly in the Solti- 
koff collection, and was acquired for the Museum 
at 2 high price, but one certainly not beyond 
its merits. This object, 7651—’61, is in beauti- 
ful condition, and in no way injured L 3 — 
zation, that bane of iron and steel work. It is 
of fifteenth-century Italian Art, in the form of a 
renaissance temple, with baluster columns sup- 
porting a canopy with projecting heads and 
scrolls. Under the canopy is a statuette of a 
Cupid holding a tablet on which is inscribed 
“SALVE.” This statuette forms the hammer 
of the knocker, the hinge being attached to a 
projecting band, or staple, issuing from below the 
shoulders, the striking portion of the hammer 
being formed by the ornamental pedestal on 
which the figure stands. The whole 
ment is ingenious, partaking, of course, of the 
character of a conceit; but the work, as a 
whole, shows great artistic skill. 

In our next we shall conclude these notices 
of the decorative iron-work by considering the 
locks, keys, bolts, &c., the brazen stands and 
bust stands, and various miscellaneous objects 
comprised within this division of the Museum.* 

Grorce WALLIs. 


ACOUSTIC EXPERIMENTS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


The “ trial of voices, directed by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan,” which we announced in our June 
number as arranged for the second of that 
month, came off accordingly, with much éelat, 
and must be pronounced a perfect success. 
The most delicate notes of that very delicate 
0 by which the breath of Miss Edith 

ynne yields such touching music, were heard 
to the remotest corner of the theatre. Very 
much of the acoustic excellence of the lecture- 
hall was probably due, on this occasion, to the 
judicious proportion borne by the audience to 
the t. The room was neither more 
nor less than exactly full—no crowd, but no 
room to move about. Any inability which 
those who came, not merely for pleasure, but for 
science, might thus have experienced with 
regard to change of position, was met by the 
mobilisation of the orchestra. Between fift 
and sixty ladies and gentlemen, under the ad- 
mirable and well-appreciated conduct of Mr. A. 
Sullivan, occupied apse of the theatre, and 
the full, compact body of an attentive audience 
rose, as on the side of a hill, at an incline of 
nearly forty-five d above them. One of 
our best-known civil engineers, brown with the 
recent sun of Egypt, which had tanned him in 
royal company, remarked, that he thought the 
sin, or the speakers would be oppressed by 
fecking the audience, as it were, pressing down 
upon them. No effect of the kind, however, 
was tible. On the contrary, the position 
of the auditory had a very happy result in lead- 
ing the vocalists to raise the head and open the 
chest, and thus to do the greatest amount of 
justice both to themselves and to their hearers. 

contrast between the instinctive mechanical 
utterance of the voice by a person in this posi- 
tion, and by one in a pulpit or tribune, is very 
greatly in favour of the theatre. A motet of 
endelssohn was sung from the gallery, or 
tribune, facing the apse. The voices ed 
over the head, as if from the singing ery of 
an Italian church; and it was oniy necessary 
to close the eyes in order to imagine that one 
was listening to a musical service at Rome. 
As far as acoustic experiment is concerned, Mr. 
Cole and his colleagues have every reason to 
feel more than content. But this was not all. 
By their excellent arrangements, by the magic 
of Mr. Sullivan, the sweet tones of Miss Wynne 
and Mr. Cummings, and the services of a choir, 
in which personal beauty was, in one or two in- 
stances, no less conspicuous than sweetness of 
tone, a brilliant birth-night treat was given to 
the invited, which they will remember as equal 
in its charm to any of those exterior illumina- 
tions that threw a midnight lustre on Pall Mall 
and St. James’s Street on the same auspicious 
anniversary—the Queen’s silver birthday. 





* To be continued. 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Croyrpon.—This school, which men compat f 
Mr. Wi is said to be progressing 
—— - of 3 —e been Fa 
no y the Department. It appears 
out of sixty who were examined, forty-seven 
passed. There are two d of proficiency 
attainable; viz., passed and excellent. A fair 
share of the pupils have gained the latter; 
and out of the forty-seven members who have 
passed, a great many were artisans. 
Mippiessorovcn.—Under the auspices of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, a public has 
been held in the Town-hall, to promote educa- 
tion in Science and Art. The chairman explain- 
ed that it was intended to establish Science and 
Art classes at the Mechanics’ Institute. The 
committee had decided to raise their building 
in Durham-Street a story higher, and build 
suitable rooms. This would involve consider- 
able outlay, and he trusted the public would 
lend a helping hand. Mr. Datenesten, of 
South Kensington, explained the assistance the 
Government would give to such classes. Other 
gentlemen also addressed the meeting. 


—— 


Cad 


THE SELECT SUPPLEMENTARY 
EXHIBITION. 


An exhibition of rejected pictures, whether 
attempted in London or in Paris, has generally 
been found to confirm the judgment of the 
hangers, and yet it is desirable that such exhi- 
bitions should from time to time be held. Pro- 
tests of this kind are salutary, they come as 
checks on the abuse of power. And never has 
there been an occasion when stronger provoca- 
tion was given for revolt ‘against the self-con- 
stituted authority of the Academy. The re- 
jection of three thousand works just at the 
time when it had been imagined the new 
building secured justice to outsiders, was, 
indeed, an act too astounding to be endured 
patiently. Yet we must confess it surprises us 
not a little that the pictures now collected 
way of indignant protest are not more 
cuous for Art-merit. Indeed, the exhibition, 
tested by the usual standards, is a break down : 
one half of the pictures here collected it would 
have been a sin to admit within the Academy. 
Yet it is fair to remember that this “Select 
~ plementary Exhibition ”’ has been 
er no slight difficulties. First to be 

cusomaniad the reluctance of artists to make 
public avowal of the fact that they were 
numbered among the rejected. And just in 
proportion to the reputation which might be at 
stake was found to be the aversion to make 
open confession. Thus it happens that these 
rooms do not contain by any means all of the best 
among the rejected works ; for instance, we look 
in vain for Mr. Birket Foster’s picture. Again, 
there are artists who might prefer fo try tht | no 
fortunes in the Dudle 
coming autumn, from which will be be shut 
out if once exhibited anywhere in London. 
Some, too, might hope to obtain a reversal of 
the verdict of the council of the Academy, 
by waiting quietly for another year. En- 
co ement might be given to such a course 
by the fact that the ‘Medea,’ by Mr. Sandys, 

rejected last year, is hung in the present Aca- 
demy. These are some of the difficulties 
which may have beset the committee of this 
select exhibition, in their virtuous effort to 
obtain for ill-used artists fair play. The duty 
of the committee, in many ways, must have been 
very far from a sinecure. us we are told 
that no fewer than 1,700 pictures presented them- 
selves for hanging, while s eer be found 
for not quite one-third of the number. Hence 
it were possible out of the 1,200 works here re- 
jected for a second — to ees a cpp 

“supplementary,” thou 
« geloe .” exhibition. We eel, + lle that 
though the collection now open be disappoint- 
ing, the protest, asa protest, is altogether 
timely and salutary. We shall have to notice at 
least a few pictures, which certainly it is discre- 
ditable that the Academy should have rejected. 





On all hands it seems now to be admitted that 
mistakes were made by the Council, and we are 
glad to notice the don of animosities, 
which only a short time ago were somewhat 
hot. Sir Francis Grant seemed intent on dis- 


eng e h opposition, when, in . a he uttered 
the fo 


words: —“ He heard that there was 
re psi a apples exhibition. He begged 
part of 


and his colleagues, 
perejiced to hear it ; he earnest! 
hoped it rt obtain the test success. He 
had no doubt that it wall} id be oe — 
tive. The public would certainl 
an exhibition a considerable num nal ne 
of very great merit, and he thought they would 
also come to the conclusion that the managing 
committee of the Royal Academy had shown 
—— and discretion in the selection 
made rd the works for — — 
— 80 as regards the oO 
, are confirmed by The result : 
y the works of merit are in numbers 
pom and equally sure is it that the ex- 
hibition is attractive. 
“Room I.” is assuredly a strong protest 
the Academy: ‘ Evening off the Menai 
Straits’ (51), by Mr. J. Brerr, would alone re- 
ward a visit to these su tal galleries. 
This study of calm t ocean is su- 
premely lovel : the work is more subtle than 
any picture o sea-calm, clouds sailing ny ee 
quil atmosphere, or vessels floating on 
waves, ever painted by Vandervelde. Wordky by 4 
any student of close observation are the varied 
textures of surface, and the divers qualities of 
light and colour which the artist has given, 
with rarest skill and knowledge, to Babenl 
sky, sails and sea. While the majority of 
pictures here congregated do but justify the 
verdict of the Academy, we are bound to say, 
that this picture by Mr. Brett is a proof of the 
mistakes which have been committed. This 
first room is certainly the strongest; {it con- 
tains other valuable cfforta, which, if crowded 
- Geht Academy, ought certainly to see 
t somewhere. As 01 a = 
tures here rescued from ile, sa 
enumerated ‘ Mont Blanc’ (1), by Mr. om 
‘ Breakers—Day after a Storm’ 119), by Mr. A. 
Gripert; “A Tough Bit of Road, Coast of Brit- 
tany. Storm passing off’ . aX Bgavis; 
ok ‘Rokeby’ (26), by . G. Cuesrer. 
works merit more 8 “eR anak 


BERT. 


a 
painter ma ne To aD Ss Se 


we cannot rejoice that he has this o 
nity given of his talents known. Next 
as di mention is ‘The Spoiler’ 


special 
Yet here, we must observe that the 
painter, Mr. Srannorg, cannot complain of 
absolute rejection, inasmuch as his picture, ‘ The 
Rape of Proserpine,’ is not likely to pass un- 
— in the Academy. Mr. Stanhope has 
ualities of calour,, caught from Venice, 
im —_ ion, qualities which 
are certain of more or ition in an 
exhibition. There is a weubh-be htiesie orie picture 
of very considerable merit (72), b a 
son, with an awfully long title in 
‘ M. and Madame de Sartines sem at to the 
Guillotine,’ is a noble ae whether as to figure 
or cast of drapery. Also may be mentioned ‘ ‘The 
Secret Message’ (76), by 8. feo for grace of 
figure, colour, light, a 3 smooth finish in execu- 
tion. Altogether the case against the Academy, 
if it can be sustained at all, appears in this first 
room the 
Rooms Nos. IJ. and III. are narrow and 
altogether too circumscribed even for rejected 
works. Frequenters of London Exhibitions will 
fail to discover anything beyond the range of 
ordinary talent in these rooms. We do not say 
that the pictures are worse, only they are not 
better than the works we eee 
by year to encounter in the Dudley Gallery, in 
Suffolk Street, and more recently in the Co- 
rinthian Gallery. In these pages we have from 
time to time the talents of Mr. J. 
Peel, Mr. G. Mawley, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Melby, 
Mrs. Anderson, Me Hemsley, Mr. Chester, 





Mr. Desanges, Mr. Smallfield, Mr. Lucy, and 
Mr. C. Hunt. Therefore, now we have but to 

artists did not 
within 


: rather 
perhaps, to behold, and not to t, 
though oft repeated in bn me 
the (105), p AA J. Guneeasiee jus 
as well have been exhibited in Suffolk Street. 
Hemstxy’. ‘ Competitive ry onegmare 3 (129) 
i it have got into the 
Academy next year, w the council will 
doubtless relent: the picture ranks as one of the 
best efforts of an artist who is scarcely surpassed 
in his special walk. G. Cuxstzr has two pir- 
tures in the Academy, and therefore cannot 
have serious cause of complaint that his — 
though slovenly study, ‘ on the 
lp ),is left toseeka place in Bond Street. 
‘ Petty (144) shows that Mr. Carrer 
may some dons but he must study more 
closely. ‘ Nibbling Flocks do Stray’ 
(169), by R. CoLLiNson, could scarcely be better 
— ted, at least in parts. Mr. C. Hunt seeks 
roca localities wherein his talents may ob- 
tain recognition: we have noted his works 
in the Corinthian Gallery, and ‘Training the 
Fairies’ (200) finds a place here. Mr. ALpRipcs 
has a scene (193) from Tennyson far too fine 
for brief words to describe: the artist, however, 
does well to criticism. He is too vivid 
in colour, his touch is abrupt and black; yet 
must he succeed with a little more watchfulness 
and care for sobriety and moderation. One of 
the most serious cases of rejection is Mr. SMa.t- 
FIELD’s ‘Colonel Newcome at Friars— 
Grace after Meat in Pensioners’ 110). 
The artist has obtained in the Old W: 
Society and elsewhere so high a gr hea 
friends might naturally imagine his position 
must be secure within the Academy. Yet a 
painter in water-colours often finds a difficulty 
in the transit to oils, and certainly we cannot 
wee the t praiseworthy effort a success. 
ewcome is a noble and felicitous 
salnesatan dean but the composition as 
aaa Mess cites ‘it wants concentration, 
the colour too is poor, and the execution fails of 
the decision essential to this scale of canvas and 
more brightly in’ his Mr. Smallfield will shine 
in his own gallery than within 
ibition. 

This su exhibition breaks down in 
its idea and motive with Room III. and 
picture 200. The collection it is true 
a weary existence to Room VI. and number 552; 
but in this supplement to a supplement its dis- 
tinctive character is lost by the admission of 
works which the Academy could not have re- 
jected grt were never presented 
erties ey ey ge ie Acs 

in part to pictures re 
part to works not thus hensere ie tn iat not 


a protest against the Academy, but a mere specu- 
lation, an exhibition for vale. We trust that 
this commercial moiety of the may yield 


a profit; indeed-here are found not a few works 

by merit and even py that eccen- 

tricity of genius which wae absurdity. 

The sailealiba. like man —- deserves re- 
— and reward. et: at = 

strong argument in 0 present 

exhibition breaks down, we may be allowed to 

plead the want of space for criticism. 

ae ys oe roe cee — oe dates 
might wi! van’ pro. 

ie & second year, if, indosd oot made one of 

the t institutions of the country ! This 

idea of course assumes that the Academy will 

in its policy of rejection, which seems 

bable. It eo 

ve @ success, W indeed appears 

Mike! wil pre curiosity of the public has been 


and ie naturally feel generous sym- 
pathy for the weak or the o . Thusa 
multitude of visitors has to the 


jem , and given to the praiseworthy enterprise 
and deserved countenance. - 
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CORINTHIAN GALLERY. 


SECOND EXHIBITION. 


Tuts gallery has survived to a second exhibi- 

tion, and the secon collection, if not superior, is 

at any rate scarcely inferior, to the first. The 

committee numbers some good artists ; such, for 

instance, as Mr. Henry Weekes, R.A., Mr. Charles 

» and Mr. Smallfield: but other names 

STATE entiation space too ext 
purpose of pro ition or wor 

not readily admi elsewhere. 

Mr. Smaturretp, of the Old Water-Colour 

, Shows his accustomed facility andclever- 

ness in a ‘Study r; Infant Heads—decoration 

& pianoforte’ (171). The artist revels in 

and plies a aie A pencil, which attains 

common with Reynolds and Rubens. 

seems to want s and definite 

t these off-hand 


Repast* (115), by this artist, is 

— study of a dog — other animals. 
young painter evidently is in the posses- 
sion of talents of aetsidaniile yoemicn, as mani- 
fest in a picture of much character, ‘ A Question 
estments’ (84). The point of the satire 

ies in the surprise between a title savouring 
f ritualism and a picture of an Irish slop 
market of old clothes. ‘The scene is naturally 
repulsive, yet has the composition strong 

; in parts, too, the realism is commend- 

be unequal, but the artist 

Mr. J. Morean, who 

icture in the Academy, 

on the Directorate of the 

; his ‘Saturday Afternoon’ 

ugh inferior, work. Here 

’ is merrily selling eatables 


to a parcel of boys. The 
is brimful ana tobe The 


tion of figures landscape, 

$1). Also for the benefit of Mr. Prioto this 
seems sustained: he sends no fewer 

than five pi ‘Sicilian Ladies in their 

Church : is a work with 


Dawsons too, as a family, 

poet gee three of their number send seven 

works, Mr. H. T. Dawson, Jun., is on the 
e. wich Hospital’ (26), by Mr. 





with an effort at colour; the whole thing is 
after Mr. Hook’s manner. In a different line, 
‘Through the Arras’ (124), by H. Jounson, has 
clever point. ‘Carting Turf from the Moss’ 
(95), by ‘I. Wane, is one of the many works 
which seem to catch ideas from our English 
Mr. Hook and the French M. Breton. ‘In the 
Balcony’ (105), by J. W. Cuarman, has merit, 
which proves that the artist might do something, 
could he gain greater refinement. ‘The Willing 
Captive’ (106), by W. M. Eoxzy, is involved in 
the somewhat opposite faults of high finish, pret- 
tiness, and artificiality. Mr. Vivrsr, a student 
honoured by the Royal Academy, here makes 
his appearance by three works, if not of absolute 
attainment, vet of considerable promise. ‘The 
Performing Monkey’ (160) is a composition of 
so many figures as to involve more difficulties 
than the artist may have calculated upon. Still 
many of the characters are well marked. Mr. 
Vinter would succeed with a simpler subject. 

The gallery contains at least some seven land- 

scapes worthy of note. ‘Homeward Bound’ 
(70), by E. Exxis, is one of the best. Much to 
be admired is the effect, in sky, of sun abated by 
cloud and shower; also the shadow on the 
heather-clad earth * im see —_ : the 
long\sedgy grass is well painted, and the 
with hay-cart are thrown in with effect. There 
is also a study worthy of observation by Mr. P. 
G. Hamerron, ‘ Les Henne small natural ponds 
near Autun’ (186). The style is independent, 
though it shows French influence; the a 
of trees is good as to form, detail, colour. 
H. Awan has a landscape of vigour comparable 
with Constable or Hobbema, painted ‘ Near 
Woodford, Essex ’ (85). hey a in 
the catalogue brings us to ‘ right Day in 
Jane on the Len Mamba’ (69), - WwW. 1. 
Foster, the scene is enjoyable by reason of 
clear and serene condition of atmosphere. Then 
follows ‘The Shepherd’s Home in the Hill 
Country’ (87), by W. 8. Rosz: a brilliant, 
pleasing work. A ‘Thunderstorm clearing off 
on the Surrey Hills’ (159), by J. Apams, is 
better in idea than in fulfilment. The thing 
is overdone. On the whole the —— in 
this gallery are by no means remarkable, 
though, as we have endeavoured to indicate, 
some artists rising) into possible fame here 
seek to make their merits patent to the 
world. 

Among general miscellanies not before dis- 
ogee: of, are a few works of mark, which should 

rescued from the oblivion that must await 
the mass of pictures here exhibited. Mr. W. L 
Wy. exhibits two of his brilliant and scenic 
works. ‘ Homeward Bound’ (20), a ship ashore, 
has dash in breaking waves, with an imagina- 
tive sky over head. We would wish to call 
attention to that brilliant ‘ View of St. Georgio 
Maggiore, Venice’ (56), by W. Haney. It is 
not now for the first time that the painter has 
thus made himself favourably known. We 
may also mention ‘Home from ;the Plough’ 
(48), by Frep Morean, a farm- scene not 
unworthy of Herring ; likewise the ‘ Pets’ (43), 
by J. Cuantron, wherein a horse is fairly w 
painted. ‘Still Life’ (102), by Mrs. C. Hunt, 
makes almost a perfect bit of realism. ‘ Azaleas’ 
(18), including a Chinese vase, are well painted 
7 M. A. Lanepatz; and ‘Autumn’ (25), by 

. J. Mtcxuzy, is absolutely first-rate of its 
kind: the fruit is not stiffly disposed as on a 
dessert-table, but ype in — with pees 
growing foliage. is artist is ing him- 
self known favourably here and elsewhere. 

As general chroniclers of Art it is our duty to 
record whatever we may find of in each 
and every gallery. 80 t and pro- 
ductive is the genius of our English painters at 
this moment, that never do we enter an exhibi- 
tion with absolute misgivi We are sure 
to come = some latent t which it were 
wrong to hide under a bushel. Thus even the 
Corinthian may possibly make manifest 
the merits of own men. Yet though we 
have every desire to speak of this enterprise 
kindly, so far as it may be the means of fostering 
artists yo and i still, in truth, 
‘we iumnat a, Sieah calle next exhibition be 
better than either the first or the second, the 
experiment will inevitably be brought to a close. 





PLAY. 


FROM THE SCULPTURE BY J. D. CRITTENDEN, 


Tuts is the work of a sculptor who for 
several years has been a liberal contributor 
of portrait-busts and ideal subjects to the 
room of the Royal Academy set apart for 
such objects of Art. Among the former 
we may mention the following: Rey. W. 
Landelils, Rev. E. White—these two are 
medallion busts, Rey. ©. H. Spurgeon, 
Rev. Dr. Spence, Alderman Abbiss and 
Sir W. Rose, Mr. Herbert Lloyd. Mr. Crit- 
tenden’s ideal works, which include both 
busts and statues, are King David, Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus, ‘The Sleeping Baby,’ 
‘So she sat down to weep in silent woe,’ 
‘Sorrow,’ ‘Affection’—a design for a group, 
‘ Lavinia,’ St. Stephen, ‘ Adversity,’ Christ, 
‘Resting, a little weary of her play.’ In 
the present year's exhibition he has ‘The 
Lady and Comus.’ Several of the above 
have been favourably mentioned in our 
columns. 

There is much of the character of the 
antique in the group entitled ‘ Play,’ here 
engraved, and which was exhibited in 1865. 
The lady herself might stand for the noble 
Cornelia, when a young matron, playing 
with one of the infantine G i. There 
is an easy abandon in both mother and child, 
and at the same time a degree of elegance 
combined with truth of nature in the attitude 
of the former especially. From the side- 
view given in the engraving the group 
composes agreeably and effectively; the 
lines on each side balance harmoniously, 
and the upraised arm of the mother fills u 
@ space in the general arrangement whi 
unites the two figures. Any other treat- 
ment would have left a vacancy injurious 
to the composition, which in every way 
sustains the title given to the work. 

A word of praise is due to the manage- 
ment of the drapery: the sleeves of the 
robe are, perhaps, somewhat heavy in the 
folds ; but all the lower portions are light, 
and graceful in fall. 


— 
ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue following pictures have been selected by 
prize-holders of the current year. The list is 
yet far from complete :— 


FRroM THE RoyaL ACADEMY.—‘ The old Priory Farm, 
G. Chester, _ 4 . ~~ A. Burke, 100/. ; 
ee t, Capri,’ T. White, 84/.; ‘The Close uf Day,’ 
F. W. Hulme, 70/.; ‘ Evening, Cancal,’ E. Hayes, 60/.; 
*By the Waters of Babylon,’ W. EK. Frost, A.R.A., 600. ; 
* Spring Time,’ W. Luker, 52/. 10s.; ‘Mending the 
Stones,’ J. Kichardson, 42/.; ‘The River Neath at Pen- 
bout,” E. Gill, 40/.; ‘Where the Trout lie,’ C. Smith, 
35/.; ‘ Market Morning,’ A. de Bylandt, 35/.; ‘ Evening 
on the Teign,’ W. Williams, 35/.; ‘Shades of ar, 
G. 8. Walters, 31/. 10s. ; ‘ Detained,’ A. E. Emslie,’ 21/. ; 
* Out of the Current at Ruswarp,’ E. 3. Howard, 15/. 

FroM THE Royal Scotcu ACADEMy.— Loch Ness,’ 
A. Perigal, 20/. 

FROM THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS.—‘ Left in 

. 100/.; *The Day of Rest,’ Marshall 
Storm,’ E. N. Downard, 75/.; 
.; ‘The Wreath of 


$4 -; *The Trout Stream,’ E. Holmes, 
ie on the Yorkshire Coast, J. Ww. 
40i.; ‘Moel Siabod,’ Jas. Peel, 40/.; yA 
Roberts, 40/.; ‘Senorito me da,’ F. Y. Hurlstone, 35/. ; 
‘ There’s but one shirt,’ &c., A. Ludovici, 31/. 10s. ; ‘ Ply- 
Sound,’ H, K. Taylor, 25/.; ‘ Plaintive Notes,’ M. 
Bancroft, 202. ; ‘On the Liedr,’ G. Pringle, 15/. 158.; * In 
* Miss E. Vallentin, 15/.; ‘Sappho,’ J. Physick, 
151.5 * on the Tangwy, W. H. Foster, 15/.; ‘My 
eighbour Opposite,’ Miss Hunter, 10/. 10s.; ‘ Tattered 
Torn,’ Mrs. , 10/. 10s. ; * At Staplehurst,’ 
J. J. Wilson, 10/.; * Hayes Common,’ W. H. Foster, 10/. 
FRoM THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
CoLours.—‘The Uri Rottesbock, ©. Davidson, 75/.; 
* The Watzman at Sunrise,’ Colli Smith, 361. 15s. 
FrRoM THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
Coxi.ours.— The Valentine,’ J. Sherrin, 20/.; ‘ The Itine- 
rant,’ W. K. Keeling, 187. 18s. ; * Moel S: J. C. Reed, 
16/. 168. ; ‘Hail, Smiling Morn,’ H. estone, 104. 10s. 
From THE DupLEY GALLERY.—‘ The First Scent,’ 
36. 15s. ; ‘Lunch Time,’ 308., both by Jas. Hardy, jun. ; 
‘Sunny Hours of a Hard Life,’ J. Carlisle, 15%. 
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THE 
SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ART 
EXHIBITION. 





Tuts exhibition was opened by Earl Gran- 
ville, at Wolverhampton, on the 11th of May, 
with os  mapmaer amount i. = in the 
iron bui so, | erected expressly for urpose 
in the grounds of Molineaux House. The struc- 
ture is admirably adapted for the use to which it 
is applied ; the pictures are well hung in the gal- 
lery, the light is excellent, the basement is en- 
tirely devoted to the display of manufactured 
articles, and the raw material with which the 
district abounds ; the grounds of the house have 
been well laid out; the lake is an attractive fea- 
ture, the water from which, by means of a steam- 
engine, is pumped up and converted into a b 

no means contemptible cascade, or water-fall. 
In the court of the building is an elegant 
fountain from the Colebrookdale Company ; and 
placed around it are garden-chairs of cast-iron, 
for which the establishment is celebrated; the 
whirr and din of bands and wheels indicate 
that machinery in motion forms an essential 
part of the exhibition. A magnificent collec- 
tion from the South Kensington Museum, 
consisting of examples of Art-manufacture,— 
objects, ancient and modern, in gold, silver, 
brass, bronze, iron, china, glass, ivory, q 
enamelled, carved, cast, hammered, and graved. 
Textile fabrics, and photographs will also be 
—— Molineaux House, which has been 

ur auxiliary exhibiting space. 

The effect of the exhibition-building on 
entering is satisfactory; it is light and airy, 
and artistically decorated: the objects are so 
well arranged that the view of the interior is 
in no way obstructed thereby. The represen- 
tation of the industries of the district is fairly 
carried out: of locks and bolts and bars, there is 
an ample supply; of japanned and tin-ware 
— is a fair display. The use of Stour- 

ridge clay is well illustrated in various forms, 
useful and ornamental; of China wares there is 
notasingle modern example; iron manufacture 
is illustrated in its raw and finished state; there 
are articles exhibited for which the district is 
not celebrated—as furniture. In brass-founding 
ae the exhibitors are few. Saddlery, 
er’s ironmongery, and carriage-building, 
have their representatives; of glass, there are 
four exhibitors; of electro-plate, one; and Bir- 
mingham, in ornamental metal-work, and illus- 
trating the results of electro-deposition, supplies 
two exhibitors. Besides these specialities are 
a number of miscellaneous articles. The ex- 
hibitors in manufactures do not exceed two 
hundred; but there is much that is interesting 
and excellent: for example, the stall of Thomas 
Webb and Son, their ace consisting of an end- 
less variety, in form of table-services, dishes, de- 
canters, claret-jugs, wine-glasses, vases, flower- 
stands, water-jugs, &c. The material of which 
these are made is singularly pure, brilliantly 
cut, and dazzling in the aggregate; the cutting 
is exquisite, the forms are elegant. The chan- 
deliers of Messrs. F. and C. Osler are as correct 
in design, clever and firm in construction, and 
as brilliant, as heretofore. The contributions of 
the Messrs. Chance and Company, of Spon Lane, 
consisting of revolving lanterns for lighthouses, 
glass for glazing, optical, and other purposes, 
shades for figures, &c., are interesting and in- 
structive, all the more that they illustrate the 
composition of glass, and the process of maki 
plate and sheet window-glass. What fine cast- 
ing in iron is, the Colebrookdale Company show 
on their stall, in various single figures, and 
groups of animals, &c., electro-bronzed—these 
in their Fine Art; their flower-stands and boxes, 
= &c., unite beauty with utility. 

essrs. Marsh, of Dudley, in their iron chi . 
piece, with grate, door-porters, &c., exhibit ex- 
cellent casting and finish. The only other 
castings which call for notice are contributed 
by P. D. Bennet, of Spon Lane, of a 
gigantic Corinthian column, and for 
ornamental gates, very well and y cast. 
In wrought iron there is but little ornamen’ 
the best example being the gates of Hill 





Smith, of Brierly Hill; and the magnificent 
display of Sake her Messrs. Chubb and Son 
contains examples of wrought iron 
more tenderly as ornaments in the decorations 
of wood and other locks, and keys. To the 
above we add the names of Mr. James Gibbons 
and Mr. George Price, who exhibit locks of an 
ornamental kind associated with keys the bows 
- which are — nena poet On Messrs. 
veridge’s of japanned and tin wares are 
some excellently ooo dish-covers; their 
japanned wares are of a highly ornamental 
character, with the usual amount of mistakes in 
colour and floridity of decoration. Messrs. Perry, 
Son, and Company, in the same trade, among 
their display, have some examples of quiet 
decoration. We notice the quaint and curious 
bedstead of “the Elizabethan period,” in oak, 
by Mr. George Pugh, who is entitled to com- 
mendation for the evidently honest enthusiasm 
displayed in his work, and the fidelity with 
which he has imitated the carving of the period. 

Messrs. Randall, of Birmingham, whose clever, 
artistic works we have commended from time to 
time, are also exhibitors of exquisite jewelry. 
Messrs. Elkington and Co. confine themselves 
to choice examples, of really Art-metal work, as 
vases, tazzi, candlesticks, flower-stands, tan- 
kards, glove boxes, inkstands, with other choice 
articles, charmingly gilt, parcel gilt, silvered, 
oxydized, and enriched with enamelling of the 
most varied colours. Their famous ‘“ Milton” 
shield is also here. Messrs. Grinsell and Bourne 
also send examples of Art-objects produced by 
deposition, with others cast and finished by 
means of lathe and file, and afterwards gilt: 
many of these are very good. The Electro- 
Plate Company, of Wolverhampton, have a 
very creditable display of wares; where they 
attempt least, they are most successful; their 
“point dappui” is ae ee goods, use- 
ful, but not very ornamental: in these they 
achieve a measure of success. Skidmore and 
Co., of Coventry, exhibit works in various 
metals and wood, distinguished by the charac- 
teristics for which they arecelebrated ; i.c., origin- 
ality in metal work; in wood, their chairs and 
corner cupboard with floriated hinges of metal, 
well indicate the style adopted by them in fur- 
niture. Messrs. Ready and Co., of Wolver- 
hampton, exhibit ornamental gas-fittings in 
various styles, but not successful in 
The examples of en Mr. J 
Osburne do not speak well for the skill of those 
engaged in that branch of trade in Wolver- 
hampton. In ing of clay ornamentally 
worked, we pass over its many useful applica- 
tions, to call attention to the contributions of 
George Skey and Co., Wilnecote Works, Tam- 
worth, consisting of examples of “rustic” ware 
for horticultural ag the ornamentation 
being s y the trunk and branches 
of a tree; the articles have a glaze, and 
the colour is given with considerable fidelity. 
Mr. Henry Doulton, of Smethick, and the Cole- 
brookdale Company, exhibit works in unglazed 

go bulldog . wll ted by Mr. 
Carriage-building is w: resen y Mr. 
J. E. Ridges; saddlery ond: henson, by Mrs. 
Mary Glaze, and Mr. John Barrett, both of 
Wolverhampton ; and from Walsall, by Messrs. 
Butler, and Butler Brothers. 

We direct attention to this exhibition in 
relation rather to its Art-futures, as displayed 
in its manufactures, than to Fine Art, pic- 
torial or sculpturesque. But it may be re- 
galery’ ere tang wpeents. of sight bunieed 

are hung up of eight 
Pictures, by artists ancient and modern, ex- 
ecuted in oil and water-colour—that the names 
of the artists in oil range from Guido to that 
of J. H. Poynter, who is represented by ‘The 
Catapult ’—that among the exhibited works is 
* The Canal Lock,’ ble; ‘The Guard- 
ship at the Nore,’ by Turner; ‘The Trial of 
Effie Deans,’ by Scott Lauder; and an early 
Mulready, wonderful in detail; also that exam- 
les will be found of Patrick Nasm D. Cox, 
ick, Muller, D. Roberts, C. Stanfield, 
E. M. Ward, W. H. Knight, W. Hemsley, R. 
Ansdell, &c., &c. In water-colour, are exam- 
from the pencil of the Rev. W. Gilpin 
own to the brilliant productions of artists 
now living. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Keerer or THE National GAL- 
LERY.—It has been publicly stated that Mr. 
Boxall, R.A., has resi this office: the 
rumour is not f on fact. 

Tue LIGHTING OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY. 
iny pron foo then lately 
ings, as t, rooms y 
vacated by the Royal Academy, certainly 
those in Burlington Gardens leave nothing 
in this to be desired. It would be ab- 
surd to raise the complaint of toomuch light, 
an excess easily modera’ t 
the entire suite the vaulting, from the walls 
to the skylight, does not exceed, we believe, 
six feet, hence in rooms so spacious, the 
extent of the opening may be estimated. 
In some of the rooms in Square 
the framework of the skylight is even 
further from the side walls; in the case of 
the recently built Italian room, the vault- 
ing covers a space of nine or ten feet all 
round. As the new building has been con- 
structed entirely with a view of fully ex- 
hibiting prc within its walls, there 
is no portion of the hanging space other- 
wise ‘than a ligh Even in the 
corners, works the most curious finish 
are seen in all their detail. The first plan 


P. 
of the sculpture-room er a window 
opening about half of the wall, but by this 
ent it was found that considerable 


E 
f 
i 
i 
: 
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height of about twelve feet, but above that 
as So ecteun fo 0 ees ae The 
uestion was raised as to propriety of 
the employment of gilding in the enrich- 
ment of the upper cornices and mouldings. 
The t against gilding was that it 
would be too powerful in effect ; butit takes 
no precedence as it is entirely subdued 
the gilt frames. In the lighting of the 
large room the common rule is observed— 


g 


the vaulting occupying about six feet from 
the cdo wolla, a here perhaps there is a 
one Sa ight than in 

ts. 


i igned for the like purpose. 
oy Exursirion to be 
held at Amsterdam in the autumn, appears, 
from the prospectus we have seen, to be 
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strictly limited to “articles of domestic 
economy.” Its main object is ‘to bring 
to the EE Sa of the working-classes 
and others such articles of household use, 
furniture, clothing, food, tools, implements, 
and objects of information and instruction, 
as combine usefulness and durability ; so 
that the working-classes may be enabled 
by judicious economy to improve their 
condition.” As “articles of one, the 
Fine Arts, and those of elegance and 
ornament, strictly so called, will not be 
admitted,” our readers will scarcely look 
for any special notice in our columns: its 
speciality comes not within our range. 

THe LaTE R. B. Marrrveav.—At the 
Cosmopolitan Club in CharlesStreet, Berke- 

Square, there was, last month, a small 
co. of the works of this artist on 
view ; to afford, it may be presumed, his 
friends the opportunity of judging of his 
powers as an artist, and the turn of his mind 
as a thinker, more perfectly than could be 
done from remembrance of works seen only 
occasionally. This, it would appear, was the 
sole purpose of the exhibition ; for all the 
pictures, perhaps one - two ra 
tions, are o trons an 
friends. If Mr. Marenoca’s ‘leet works be 
forgotten, ‘The Last Day in the Old Home,’ 
whish was among the pictures shown in the 
Great Exhibition of 1862, must be remem- 
bered by all who saw it. The story is that 
of a once wealthy family, ruined by the dis- 
sipation and se sa sa of the heir who, 
in the veryi ity of recklessness is drink- 
ing the health of one of his ancestors, repre- 
sented in a portrait hanging before him ; 
pees are mere is ~~ va - of making 

catalogue e sale of the pro ’ 
The works exhibited number Relea, 
but of these about a dozen only are finished 
ictures : the most remarkable being, ‘ Kit’s 
riting Lesson, 1852,’ from ‘‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop ;’’ ‘Katherine and Petru- 
chio,’ 1855 ; ‘ Picciola,’ 1856 ; ‘The Allies,’ 
1861; ‘ The Last Chapter,’ 1863 ; ‘ Bertie,’ 
a portrait ; ‘The Young Princess with the 
Golden Ball,’ 1866; ‘German Popular 
Tales,’ ‘Christians and Christians,’ &c. 
The last ree ory, the oo conan of 
a oe inci uring the persecution 
of the Jews in England , ond the thir- 
teenth cen . Mr. Martineau’s Art is 
what would be termed “‘ realistic ;” but in 
some instances it is more than this, it is 
of the intense school, with those phases of 
for better or worse which we see 
in collections of pictures by one hand. 
On the works that are finished, no amount 
of labour has been . On examining 
the p sketches, it is clear that the 
painter ee how to begin; but on 
turning tot “nano it is not so a nt 
that he has pus tiheee to. dsp, yet 
withal these works show qualities of that 
pm which contribute to the building of 
reputations. 

Sratvgs iv Strore.—Mr. Layard has 
informed the House of Commons that there 
are three statues of bronze in the ‘‘ Go- 
vernment stores,” — wherever they may 
pre Pasa Y oo Peel and the 
engineers, Brunel and Stephenson. The 
two latter are to be placed somewhere on 
the Thames embankment: there could not 


as an eyesore and discredit to his memo 

by the late Parliament,” rot 
melted down, ‘‘ awaits a communication 
from the committee having charge of it.” 
A model of the statue of Lord Palmer- 
ston has been placed outside the railing in 
Palace Yard, ‘‘in order to enable the 
people to judge of the effect of it.” 


not being yet | the 





THe Patestrye Expioration. — A 
deeply interesting Exhibition is now open 
at the Egyptian Hall. It consists of relics of 
remote ages found by Lieut. Warren during 
his explorations in Jerusalem and ‘the 
region that lieth round about.” They are 
numerous and varied; comprising speci- 
mens of pottery (some of them pe ect), 
jewellery, mosaics, fragments of glass, 
(made lustrous by time) carved ivories, 
and other curious objects, dug up in the 
holy places—Mount Olivet, Mount Sion, 
Mount Sinai, and a scoreof other mountains, 
dales, and rivers, consecrated in Bible his- 
tory. Numerous instructive photographs 
are hung round the walls of the great room. 
As yet, no catalogue is printed; one is, 
however, in preparation; and when it is in 
our hands we shall return to the ‘subject. 
The exhibition is meant to aid the Explora- 
tion Fund ; we hope it may do so largely ; 
it would be, indeed, a disgrace to England, 
which can raise its annual hundreds of 
thousands to promote ‘‘ missions,” if this 
noblest and loftiest of all missions should 
fail for lack of pecuniary aid. 

THe Royat Horticvutturat Society 
has just placed in its gardens at South Ken- 
sington, Mr. Foley’s well-known ‘ Youth 
ata Stream.’ It will be remembered that 
the model of this exquisite work, together 
with that of the ‘Ino and Bacchus,’ were 
first exhibited in competition at West- 
minster in 1844, where its rare merits at 
once gave to its author a European repu- 
tation and brought him commissions for 
the ‘Hampden’ and ‘Selden,’ now in St. 
Stephen’s corridor. But this figure, now 
executed in marble for the Society, exhibits 
qualities of the most refined idyllic beauty, 
far even beyond what the original model 
presented; for the sculptor, in this latter 
labour of love, has remodelled various 
portions for the fuller realisation of the ele- 
gance of natural form in his youthful con- 
ception, and has exercised all the resources 
that subsequent years of study and the ma- 
turity of power now place at his command, 
The subject is too familiar, wherever 


English Art is known, to require here 
any description of its intention or design. 
Greek Art never produced a figure finer in 
style or character ; and nothing can exceed 
the poetic purity of its idealised form, 


wherein the of coming manhood is 
just dawning through the yet rounded, 
softened contours of youth ; nor the grace- 
ful elegance with which the various parts, 
from whatever point of view, sustain the 
feeling of the whole. It is matter of sur- 
rise that a conception of such elevated 
uty should have remained so long 
uncommissioned in the marble, but the 
spirituality of sculpture is but little felt 
among us. One such work is more than 
one for fame, and had Mr. Foley left 
no other mark of his genius, his place in 
the future would be none the less secure. 
The Royal Horticultural Society may, in- 
deed, be proud in possessing this, one of 
pac finest single figures of English sculp- 


Mr. T. J. Guixick has issued a small 
pamphlet, entitled ‘The Royal Academy, 
the ‘ Outsiders,’ and the Press.” It is a 
strong and stern a against what he 
considers, and what is erally con- 
sidered, the injustice of the ident and 
Council as regards the untitled members of 
profession. Mr. Gullick has, himself, 
been more fortunate than many, for one of 
his pictures was hung; nevertheless, he 
protests earnestly, angrily, and in no 
measured phrases, against the treatment 
accorded to his “rejected” brethren. 
Some of his assertions and opinions may 





be, at least, questioned : for instance, where 
he asserts that ‘‘ all the worst pictures and 
portraits in the annual exhibitions were 
the productions of R.A.s and A.R.A.s;” 
that ‘‘a large proportion of the rejected 
were incontestably superior to numbers of 
the academic performances,” that ‘‘ many 
of the portraits in our Academy Exhibitions 
scarcely deserve to be regarded as works 
of Art at all.” Such statements weaken the 
advocate’s case. Nevertheless, in this 
pamphlet there is honest and fearless pro- 
test, and much sound sense and judgment, 
rightly directed, 

E GUILDHALL of the Corporation of 
London is to be adorned with a stained- 
glass window, as a memorial of the late 
Prince Consort; the Court of Oommon 
Council having passed a resolution to that 
effect. It has also been stated that a 
private individual, whose name has not 
yet been made public, intends to present a 
statue of the Prince to the Corporation. 

THe WELLINGTON MonuMENT.—Parlia- 
ment is to be, or, probably, before this is 
in the hands of our readers will have been, 
asked for a further grant of £2,800 towards 
the completion of this yet almost mythical 
undertaking, which—though the sum of 
£10,266 had been expended upon it, up to 
the end of last year, out of £14,000, the 
sum originally voted—is still only a work 
in plaster. One naturally asks, Will it 
ever appear in the cathedral of St. Paul’s ? 
and, if it does, what will it have cost when 
completed in marble, and erected? The 
grand ecclesiastical structure will have 
witnessed the removal of a once solid 
bridge of masonry, and the throwing across 
the Thames in its neighbourhood of another 
magnificent br: :-e of iron, in far less time 
than has occupied the sculptor of the Wel- 
lington Monument to finish his work. The 
Nelson Column affair was discreditable 
enough; but this seems likely to outdo 
it. Verily, the shades of the two heroes 
have a clear case in a court of equity 
against those who undertook to honour 
them ‘‘ monumentally.” 

THE RoMAN PAVEMENT FOUND IN Buck- 
LERSBURY.—Any detailed description of the 
Roman pavement lately found, seventeen 
feet beneath the surface, by the work- 
men employed in cutting a trench for the 
sewer beneath the new street from the 
Mansion House to Blackfriars, must be 
postponed, at all events, till the several 
portions, which are being moved with 
great care and skill, are reunited in the 
museum of the Guildhall. Our contem- 
porary, the Architect, has called atten- 
tion to three particulars of great inte- 
rest in this important discovery: first, the 
evidence afforded by the level of the pave- 
ment as to the gradual elevation of the sur- 
face of the city ; secondly, the signs that this 
pavement, the most modern date assignable 
to which must be anterior to the Roman 
evacuation of Britain in A.D. 426, is con- 
structed from the débris of more ancient 
buildings, consisting of various kinds of 
stone and of burnt brick, or rather tile; 
and thirdly, that the cross appears in the 
pattern; whether as a symbol or a mere 
decoration being, however, doubtful. We 
shall hope to find space, hereafter, to say 
Signe Mamees of Tankoe Avdqeilie 

, Museum o mdon Antiquities 
at the Guildhall. 

AGENT FOR THE BELLEEK PoTTERY.— 
We omitted to state, in our notice of the 
pottery at Lough Erne, that the London 

mt for the works is Mr. John Mortlock, 
of 204, Oxford Street, a gentleman of 
matured taste and large experience, who 
has, no doubt, contributed much to circu- 
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late the productions, and so promote the 
success of the establishment. A large 
supply of varied examples may be seen and 
examined at his house. 

TrnTAGEL CuurcH.—A small collection 
of pay and drawings is now on sale 
at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, under circumstances 
of some interest. Tintagel and the ruins 
of King Arthur's Castie have of late years 
been much frequented by painters and 
littérateurs, and the artistic tastes of the 
vicar of the parish have led to much kindly 
intercourse between him and the visitors to 
theplace. An effort on his to restore 
the ancient church has ed forth con- 
tributions from several artists, who have 

ially charged themselves with the care 

the north, or, as it will be henceforth 
named, the Painters’, Among 
the contributors are Messrs. Poole, R.A., 
Palmer, E. Duncan, Danby, C. P. — 
Naish, F. Dillon, &c. Mr. Poole sends a 
inting of ‘A Girl at a Fountain ;’ Mr. 


er, a V characteristic drawing of 
Gipsies around a fire in a glen, with the 
moon rising; Mr. Naish, w. vivid re- 


presentation of the Lizard Cliffs” attracted 
much attention two or three years since, a 

inting of St. Nighton’s Kieve, a water- 
fall in the neighbourhood of Tintagel; Mr. 
Dillon, a reminiscence of the ids ; 
Mr. Duncan, a Winter Scene; while the 
vicar himself has added a drawing of King 
Arthur’s Cliffs. The prices affixed to the 
pictures and drawings are moderate, and it 
is hoped that their ready sale will enable 
the restoration of the Painters’ Transept 
to be soon completed. 

THe NORTHUMBERLAND VASE.—It is 
known that by the fire at Northumberland 
House this oe vase, presented by 
Charles X. to Hugh, Duke of Northum- 
berland, was seriously injured: ‘‘seriously ” 
it appeared to be, but it has been so wonder- 
fully restored, that not the slightest frac- 
ture, or indication of fracture, is 
tible. As a work of exceeding ani, 
one of the most exquisite auctions of 
Sévres, and possessing also historic interest, 
the public will rejoice, as well as the Duke 
and Duchess of Northumberland, at so 

ect a restoration. The task was con- 
ded to Mr. Percival Daniell, of New 
Bond Street ; no better selection could have 
been made; as a gentleman of matured 
taste, knowledge, and experience, he was 
entitled to the trust reposed in him. The 
difficulties to be encountered were of no 
common order: some of the were 
reduced almost to powder—these had to be 
entirely renewed; some minor portions 
were repainted ; and, necessarily, the vase 
had to be at imminent gel Gouagh 
the fire ; ager = believe. hear uate 
specially built at Stoke-upon- t. 

Messrs. Minton, Seone-cpes-Paar, 
continue their admirable issues of statuettes 
in Parian, resorting, as they naturally do, 
to the best sculptors for models. They 
have submitted to us their latest produc- 
tion; it is entitled ‘The Last Kiss,’ and is 
copied from a work by John Bell, one of 
the most su , and the most pop’ 
contributors of Art in this style i 
acquisitions, accessible to all Art-lovers. 
Seeeietees ace re for & deedbird, 

as a grave for a 
which og ad for the last time ; 
lawn oe Ry wecbretctped yr ian y 
whi e departed pet is to be placed. It i 
a touching story well told by a 
there is nothing painful in it; like 
dew-drop on the rose, yarns of sunshin 
will soon dispel the first sorrow of 
young mourner. The statuette will 
a “ companion.” 
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Hanpsoox To THE CATHEDRALS oF ENGLAND. 
Northern Division: with Dlustrations. 2 
Vols. Published by J. Murray. 

Tux entire series of the descriptive history of 

the English Cathedrals, that of London only 

excepted, as issued by Mr. Murray, is now 
completed by the publication of these two 
volumes. The first relates to York, Ripon, and 

Carlisle; the second to Durham, Chester, and 

Manchester: this last is of a comparatively late 

period; no part of the old collegiate church, 

which, when the see was founded in 1848, was 
converted into a cathedral, dating earlier than 

1422. Of the other ecclesiastical edifices it 

would be difficult to say which possesses the 

greatest interest to the student of architecture, 
the archeologist, or the venerator of these noble 
examples of the fait and liberality of our 
ancestors; but York, ogee ggg from its size 
and stateliness, bears the . Although other 

English cathedrals can show portions and de- 

tails of better design and of more delicate beauty, 

- must be coke Sy few exceed York 

inster in dignity and massive grandeur. 

These are ‘enue the characteristics of its 

exterior. The visitor who makes a thorough 

investigation of the whole edifice, will find 
work executed at dates extending from an 
unknown iod of the Saxon y to 
within the few years. A sum of more than 
£65,000, independent of the timber given by the 

government, and stone contributed by Sir E. 

Vavasour from his quarries at Huddlestone, was 

— on the building to ir the damage 

inflicted by Martin, the i iary, in 1829; 

and it cost £25,000 for the restoration of the 

roof of the nave, and the bell-tower, and to 
pay for a new peal of bells, after an accidental 

fire which occurred in 1840. 

The t below the nave of Ripon Cathedral 
is sw to have formed portion of a basilica 
founded in 664 by St. Wilfrid, though the 
edifice, as now seen, was commenced by Roger 
de Pont, Archbishop of York, towards the 
close of the twelfth century, who incor- 

rated with his work some portion of the 

uilding of an earlier period, probably that 
which Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, half-brother of 
coe Conqueror, toon about a cen- 


earlier. 

Powering on the wooded heights that form 
the banks of the river Wear stands the great 
cathedral of Durham, “the position of which is 
almost unique among lish cathedrals.” It 
owes its origin to the flight, in 875, of the 
Bishop of Bernicia (the portion of Northum- 
bria between the Tees and the Forth), from his 
island see of Lindisfarne, when the Danes 
invaded his territory. Eardulf, the bishop, 
after wandering about seven years, found a 
resting-place at Cun , or Chester-le- 
Street, which, for more than a century, was the 
residence of the ecclesiastical head of the 
diocese. In 995, Bishop Ealdhun removed to 
Durham, where he erected a church, which was 
the existing cathedral when Walcher, the first 
fag after the Conquest, came to the see in 

Prior to the aed 1541 the 
5 Chester had the ch 


the removal of 





riginal beauty; but even as we now 
look on them, they are the glory of the land; 
and far distant may the time 
breaker shall come up against them” a second 
Mr. King, 
brought his labours to a successful issue. A 

amount of information is brought to- 

, and put into a form that must recom- 
mend itself to readers of 


know something, at least, of what he sees, 
should examine them without these comprehen- 
sive guides. 


Der Cicerone: Exvz AntErrune zum Genvss 
DER Kunstwerke [razizns. Von Jaco 
Burnexuarpt. Verlag von E. A. 5 
Leipzig. 

Under the above very modest title we scarcely 

expected a per oot chronologi a reokey 

architecture o from a ear 

The t ind antelal of ds wok 

raise it above the section in which its title 

would place it,and mark it rather as a text or 
class-book of modern Italian architecture. We 
are here reminded that every city in Italy 
possesses —_ historical descriptions of its 
remarkable edifices, and much interest to these 
descriptions, in their condensed form, is given 
by grouped notices of contemporaneous build- 


—s the prescribed We do not 
for 1 accounts of St. Peter's, St. 


Mark’s, the at Milan, or the Duomo 
and Santa Croce at Florence; but we might 
have asked for accounts more full of certain 
churches at Venice, Bologna, Lucca, and a few 
other porn Decorative Art advanced hand 
in han menchd in decotiier tealieaaae 
change wrought in decoration i 

of the baths of Titus, the visible Cpa ersee A 
by study in this new school did not equal the 
enthusiasm of the pupils of Raffaelle; and not 
until oe a ie 
extend its influence wi y i 4 
however, and the Schustinns Tenet cal toe 


it, have innumerable forms of beauty. 
The high Rooieenses Hare Darckhands treeteiars 
manner interesting; we have, in 


very 
some account of Bramante and his 08 ggg 
th a nppemer ns > th daaieran 
gotten; the udes with a chapter on 
villas and gardens, and altogether contains 
more information in a useful form than is to be 
culled from even a long series of local histories. 





A Procresstve Drawine Boox ror BeGrnners. 
we Aer xy tT “Tiny's. Colloge and 
sor 0: in . , 
School. Published by Macmiiian & Co., 
London. 
We can cordially recommend this little book. 
Attempts to learn drawing without a master 
should only be made by those to whom the 
better aid of the oral teacher is unattainable. 
Time is thereby lost, o unity wasted, and 
needless and profitless ur incurred. But, 
for those who are unable to secure a living 
. Delamotte 
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can conscientiously draw through the examples 
without advantage, especially if there be some 
one to point out the errors of the copy. We 
Should Like to see more of such modest and 
useful hand-books as this of Mr. Delamotte. 


Siren Ants, Vocat anp LxsTRUMENTAL. En- 
ved by F. Hout from the Picture, by Ww. 
. Grant. Published by Forzs & Co. 


one of the pleasantest of recent issues; not too 


|on the new west window, 
| church of that town by the 
| Whately. The lecture commences with a short 


large, though of sufficient size to do ample justice | 


to a picture of great merit by an artist who 
died young, but not until he had established 
claim to foremost rank among the best painters 


Patxrep Worpows. By the Rev. F. B. Han- 
vey, M.A. Published by Loxomans & Co. 


This is a lecture, amplified after its delivery in 
the Town-hall, by Mr. Harvey, 

ted to the 
Mr. Thomas 


history of painted windows in in which 


| the author acknowledges to have received great 


This is a very graceful and interesting print, amttines Sem W 6 wel-kaven seem 


on the subject, from Mrs. Jameson’s writings, 
and from Mr. Heaton, one of the firm of Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, and Payne, the manufacturers 
of the window in question, which is afterwards 


| amply described, with a history of the per- 


of the country. As the title implies, of two | 


lovely maidens one is singing, the other playing; 

and it is at once seen that their theme is ele- 

vating and sacred, for the expression in the 

beautiful features of each supplies evidence that 
“ Something holy lodges in that breast.” 

The print is one that cannot fail to give plea- 

sure, while to look upon it will raise the mind 


sonages who figure in the paintings. It concludes 
with some appropriate remarks on the artistic 


| value of such decorations, and the sacred teach- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ings they often may be made to supply, in the 
stories of martyrs and holy men whose portraits 
are thus brought before the eye. The lecture 
is thoughtful and well arranged: it is published 
“by request.” 


from common and low thought: to do that is,| 4 Porvtan Ovrimwg or Perspective; or, 


or at least ought to be, the continual, as it is the | 


noblest, aim of the artist. Moreover, the subject 


is well-composed: there are many accessories ; | 


but none of them in any way disturb the story, 
for such itis. It has been thoroughly well 


engraved by Mr. F. Holl: and, altogether, few | admite of no new light being thrown upon it, 


roductions of recent times are so entirely satis- 
ry. 

Cunwetian Erprrarus or tue First Six Cen- 
trnizs. By the Rev. J. McCacz, LL.D., 
President of University College, Toronto. 
Published by W. C. Cuewetr & Co., 
Toronto; Bett anp Daupy, London. 

The subject which Dr. McCaul here undertakes 
to discuss is not less curious than it is interest- 
ing, even from a non-archwvlogical point of 
view. It has ere this been thoroughly treated 
in foreign languages, in the works of Muratori, 
De Rossi, Perret, Bosio, and others, but has 
only been incidentally mentioned by English 
writers, so faras we know, when referring to 
the Roman and Neapolitan Catacombs—the 
former especially. “Of the travellers who 
have visited the Vatican,” says the author of 
“ Christian Epitaphs,” “there are but few who 
have failed to notice the contrast between the 
Christian and Pagan inscriptions ranged on 
either side of the Lapidarian Gallery. Some of 
them have, doubtless, inferred that there are 
marked differences which uniformly distinguish 
the two classes, and that the peculiar character- 
istics of the Christian are simplicity and humility. 
For these inferences there are, undoubtedly, 
_— but they are fur from being uni- 
versally true. Investigation will show that 
there are epitaphs regarding which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to decide to which of the two 
classes they belong: and that there are Pagan 
inscriptions as little liable to the charges 
of ostentation and pride as any Christian 
titulus.”” 

_ Dr. McCaul disclaims any controversial idea 

in the epitaphs he has selected and in his mode 

of treating them, or rather, it may be said, of 

translating them : his object being to provide a 

manual suited to the requirements of those who 

may desire to enter on the study of the sepul- 
chral inscriptions of the early ages of Christianity 
asa branch of Epigraphy. In an introduction 
of nearly thirty closely-printed es he offers 
much valuable information to guide the student, 
who, without such special teaching, classic 


| 


| 
| 


Grapuic Prosgcrion. By THomas Morris, 
Architect, Author of a “House for the 
Suburbs,” &c., &c. Published by Snipxry, 
Marsuatt & Co. 

Perspective is just one of those subjects which 


for its laws are fixed and determinable, and 
have ever been so considered since it was first 


| regarded as a science. ‘The time for much 








originality,’ says Mr Morris, “would seem 
to be nearly over; and in this respect little, very 
little, is claimed ; yet I hope that an adaptation 
to the course of actual development from initial 
simplicity to the prevailing modes of operation 
will be found an acceptable peculiarity.” 

This small treatise is divided by the author into 
four sections—Parallel Perspective, Diagonal, 
Pan-angular, and Graceful; each being treated 
and illustrated distinctively. The work is no- 
thing more than it professes to be, an “ outline’ 
of the subject; but-the outline is clear, well- 
defined, and intelligible; and, perhaps, may 
prove of more service to the young student 
than larger and more complicated books. 


Tue Art-Jovrnat. An American Review of 
the Fine Arts. Published by J. F. Arrxzn 
& Co., Chicago. ¢ 
As a fellow-labourer in the field of Art, 
we welcome an Art-Journal from far-distant 
Chicago—one, too, that would not discredit the 
“old country.” It appears to have existed 
some little time, for the number before us—the 
only one that has reached us ; and, by the way, 
we should be glad to see others—is No 5 of the 
second volume, * March, 1869.” There are 
papers in it upon American, French, Italian, 
and British Art, the latter extracted from our 
own columns; but the majority are evidently 
original, and, for the most part, well-written. 
Art-news of all countries has its place; but at 
present, the editor makes little or no attempt to 
illustrate his work: the wood-cuts to the pretty 
m, “The Fairy’s Wedding,” might have 
m excluded without weakening the page. 
By-and-by, perhaps, the artists and engravers 
of Chicago may gain sufficient strength to adorn 
a work which promises so well. ‘The journal 


is well-printed on good paper, the size of our 
own, 


scholar though he may be, would find his | Woon-nuts rrom a Farry Hazet Busx crackEp 


task both difficult and tedious. One hundred 
epitaphs, many of them in fac-simile, are intro- 
duced: these are repea’ 


ror Lirrts Proriz, by Jaan v'Ensinas. 
Published by Groomaniner anp Sons. 


ated again at length,— | We have seld interesti 
that is, the letters which stand for Ae are | ing tales for “little eople poe toy —_ 


explained,—and the epitaph is translated into | 


English, with such notes and comments as 
wear necessary. These epitaphs apply to 
individuals of all ranks, sexes, and conditions ; 


nor is it always easy to determine whether they | and animals, is v 


refer to Christian or Pagan. 
The ee of the book is excellent, as a 
kind o 


of manual; the information concise and 
practical, 


ae 


appropriate illustrations than those which adorn 
this volume. The idea that by eating nuts, 
gathered from a fairy hazel bush, you are able 


| to understand the conversations of wild birds 


: happy; and the incidents 
are as happily worked out. ‘The histories and 
habits of “ juru,”” the owl, and his family; of 

I artridge-life,” of “The Rabbit's Night Jour- 
ney,” of the “ Woodcock Family,” of “ Gentle- 
man Squirrel,” of the “ Wood-pigeon’s Nest,” 


| 
i 
' 





As a ular iption of a 
with fy aned re es vicinity, i Oe 
may find readers; but to the student of archi- 
tecture and to the archmologict it must 
almost, if not altogether, useless. Of the 
trations, the less we say the better: if 
exact copies of the originals, the has 
much to learn of the art of painti 
— = his uctions 

ublic. -cuts, fairly 
Infinitely preferable. Tho three 
cluded in this pri number, are 
Leeds, in Kent; the old church at F 
and St. Andrew, Greenstreet, Essex, 


Ovr Lecrnps - 
Seasons. By Exzonora Lovisa 
Published by Trtswex & Co. 


This is a volume of short poems. We 
excuse for departing from our usual 
reviewing such a book; if we di 
find it in the facts that the author is 
of T. K. Hervey, to whom this j was 
very largely indebted for much valuable aid in 
the earlier years of its existence ; and that itis 
dedicated to his son. Mrs. Hervey is a poet of 
high order; she thinks as well as writes; is not 
content to take the common aan 
but seeks for them in rare books, as well as 
the purest paths of nature. The larger portion 
of the contents consists of many of 
which are powerful and also ; 
they contain a forcible moral, and are charming, 
pega rere eee po yee 
she selects religious subj 
them in a holy spirit. Others treat of topics of » 
nates ~ ovary dag enone Sa to 
those who wander in o through green 
id forests, that make the 


single one of the eight: 
may not be read with P 


Ant-Rampies uv Sueriann. By Joun T. Ram. 
Published by Epmonston anp Doveias, 
Edinburgh. 

This book, very gracefully and 

written, and illustrated by a facile Layer 

us to acquaintance 


than the Nile or the Polynesian islands; yet 
much and of Great Britain 

Isle of Wight. Mr. Reid 

himself among Eee so may any 

his footsteps. may see 

startling > to pee incredible, and & 

people who are — Ss rere * 
to the grave, without mo 

or two en their birthplace. Bverything inh 
district is wild and strange, ye z 
sa. The artist-author has given us 
deapty interesting book ; one that conducts ms - 
not indeed to fields and pastures ae 
to scenes of untrained and untouched pa 
limity. He seems to have left sol ae 
noticed es a pete fall ae 
ment. ts) nota y ‘ 
the iliustrations number no less than sixty-four: 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, 


UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND UNCHALLENGEABLE, 
ISSUED BY THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.  Brancu Orrice—7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 








The Directors of this Company, in deference to an objection not unfrequently urged by persons invited to that the of Life 
Assurance is in their opinion defective or uncertain, by reason of the ion of the titi Aresigete. ordinary mode 
Amano tr opnon dtslv or uneran, y ran of th operon of he anigay nds resolved to promulgate the present 

For the reason referred to, many persons hesitate or decline to assure on the ground that, in the event of inability or unwillingness to conti 
peyment of their premiums, the Assurance will become forfeited. To this class of the public the now introduced will especiall 
itself, being entirely free from all conditions of forfeiture on account of non-payment of premium, or any other cause whatever ; at the 
same time it absolutely guarantees at decease, even when a default is made in payment of the premium, a fixed sum in respect of premium 
bearing the same proportion to the total amount assured as the number of premiums actually paid may bear to the whole number origiually oon 


“—— 
ides this important advantage, every policy will expressly state what sum can at any time be withdrawn on the discontinuance of the Assurance. 
The asoured will thus always have the option of retaining either an ascertained fixed vum payable at decease, or, in onse of nocd, of withdrewing 
a certain amount, according to the duration of the Policy, such amounts being eet forth on every Policy, and rendering unnecessary any future 
niomae to the Congas & Sa ts, as is the case with ordinary Assurances. 

Oreditors assuring the lives of debtors will ciate this feature as one greatly protective of their interests, and it will likewise commend iteelf 
to bankers, capitalists, and others who are in the of making advances collaterally secured by Life Policies, as they can at any time learn, by 
mere inspection, the exact value, either immediate or reversionary, of a Policy of this description. 

Brey Feticy tomnel oe a etn ee ee as to voyaging, foreign residence, or other usual limitations. By this freedom 


ims peeetens of all kinds objections before to will be entirely removed, and the Policies will become at onoe itively valuable as 
actual securities. 

In addition to the foregoing statement of the number of premiums is strictly defined. The longest term provided for is twenty-five 
yess, and the shortest Sve votes 55 Seana ey Tincse, bashers apelitten, pnd athens battivas Buttes ot fie dhite on sauaite: ae eheene 
ow the utmost amount they may be called upon to advance so as to maintain the full benefit of the Assurances—a matter of great importance where 


WMS i only nosomary to aah Gah os Aanaiss af Oa lis ache ans ee Gk table and will also be 
t is only necessary to as a olici er these ing unforfei unconditional, 
unchallengeable on Peter whatever. — may, therefore, be aptiy termed Absolute Seong Policies, ~~ 

The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE MPANY an income of £220,000 a-year. Its position is unquestionable, and it obtains the 


largest amount of New Business of any Office in the iS cgagags 
HENRY HARBEN, Seoretary. 


SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
THE 


“SINGER” “NEW FAMILY” SEWING MACHINES 


Sew THE LOCK-STITCH ond the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH. Work by HAND ond TREADLE, 


and ine PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING, : 
7 The most Complete, with new Improvements for every variety of Plain and Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUOK- 


MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
Th mevalior chaity of Gass Machines enables any one to acquire their perfect use in a few hours. 
MACHINES for working BUT} ON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use in every class of Sewing. 
¢r 59,629 Machines Sold during one year, ending December, 1868. 
x33 Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
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AN Chief Office, in the United Kingdom, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH DEPOTS: . 
Sourn Loxvoy......... 8, Newington Causeway. oe cubsinsecibesen 107, Princes Street. pe ree Li Square. 
ne csseecseeeee 21, Bold Street. GLASGOW .....00000eeseeeee ow ser Seog a er gmpatis High Breet, 
Newson ...””-”””” 58, Woche Bivens pene ae Diet ec 1, Commercial Street. 





The SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
sent on approval for trial, Car- 
riage paid to any station in the 
Kingdom, = erenceroquired. Book free 


& GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
135 REGENT ST, & 150 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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THE WHEELER & WILSON MPG. COs | 
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For all kinds of Manufac ste and Household purposes. 
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fe "REGENT STREET, and 48, ST. PAUL'S SMe 


a WILSON & C0’S VELOCIPER 


WITH THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


NOTES ON SEWING MACHINES. 
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are made of the 
best materials, finished with the utmost 
mechanical skill, and are all warranted. 
Their use is reedily soquired, and, 
/ when acquired, forms on eathaanetils 
source of exciting amusement and 
healthful exercise. 


BICYCLES FOR YOUTHS, Gee - 
2%, 90, and 32-in. Wheel, from £558. gee) 3 
Do. FORGENTLEMEN, Seo > 
: Bessiash pm erongn &10Guiness. wR 
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LESSONS IN USE AT THE readies pool ROOM, CAMBRIDGE fra 2 — | 
SPECIAL TERMS AND FACILITIES TO VELOCIPEDE CLUBS. Le 


CATALOGUES, WITH FULL PARTICULARS, POST FREE. 
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___ 144, HIGH HOLBORN; 144, CHEAPSIDE; AND 210, REGENT STREET, LONDOR 


























